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The State Convention for Amending the | solemn council, prepared the organic law of | former practice ot 
| the State. And even if it had been confessedly | Judges by the Governor by reason of abuses of | 
| at the time of its adoption as near perfection | the Executive 
Tue third Constitution of the State of New | as mortals are permitted to arrive, the wonder- | 
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9th, 1846, and adopted by a direct vote of the | would seem to call for a new foundation for 


people Nov. 3, 1846, 
provides, Article XIII, 
that, ‘‘At the General — 
Election of 1866, and in | 
each twentieth year | 
thereafter, the question, 
‘Shall there be a Con- 
vention -to revise the 
Constitution and amend 
the same?’ shall be de- 
cided by the electors 
qualified to vote for 
members of the Legis- 
lature; and in case a 
majority of the electors 
so qualified, voting at 
such elections, shall de- 
cide in favor of a Con- 
vention, the Legislature 
shall provide for the 
election of delegates to 
such Convention.” The 
official returns of the 
late election show that 
the aggregate vote cast 
at the November elec- 
tion was 718,841, and 
the vote cast in favor of 
calling a Convention was 
but 352,854, some thou- 
sands less than a ma- 
jority of the total vote 
polled; and that there 
were but 14,000 less 
votes for the Convention 
than for the Republican 
nominee for Governor, 
while the number of 
votes against the Con- 
vention was 100,000 less 
than for the Democratic 
nominee. Here we have 
conclusive evidence that 
the Democrats, as a par- 
ty, are opposed to a re- 
vision of the Constitu- 
tion, and that the Re- 
publicans favor it. 


We anticipate that 
when the subject of 
electing delegates to the 
Convention comes up in 
the next Legislature its 
opponents will claim 
that the popular vote 
was opposed to it as 
above stated, but ils 
friends will probably in- 
sist that the voters quali- 
fied to vote for the Legis- 
lature are much less in 
numbers than those for 
Governor, as the laws 
prescribe a period of 
residence in an election 
district as a condition 
for the exercise of the 
right to vote for Mem- 
bers of Assembly, but 
none for Governor; and 
by such argument or 
another the time for 
electing the delegations 
will be fixed and the 
Convention held. What 
matters of improve- 
ment and reform will be 
considered and recom- 
mended to the people by 
the Convention we do not know or éven ima- 
gine; but there are some subjects which to our 
tuind are eminently worthy of its best atten- 
tion. It would be singular indeed if twenty 
years had not illustrated the fallibility of the 
men who in 1846, with the best intentions in 
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ONE OF THE ALLEGED CONSPIRATORS IN THE 


our statutes. First and foremost in the minds 
of the people of the City of New York, is a 
change in the law of election of Judges (as it 
was the subject above all others that created 
the greatest interest and solicitude when the 
present Constitution was adopted). The 
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of Congress in the year 1866, by Fravx LEsuim, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court tor the Suuthern District ot New York. 
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appointment of the 


power had fallen into general | 
and of all the remedies proposed to 


from danger as the one adopted, to wit: that 
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the people shall choose their Judges. Has the 
change proved wise and beneficial? Do the 
people desire to give up a right of such vast 
importance? Is there a better mode of se- 
lecting our Judges? Not second in :mport- 
ance to this is the question of revising our 


Convention of 1846, none seemed so free | 
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a ea i canst ox has te 
Trial by Jury laws, under which itis now next 
| to impossible to secure an intelligent jury in 


the trial of any criminal case. Quite impos- 
sible, indeed, in the sii of New York. ~ 


Tue world moves! A 
Member of the New Jer- 
sey Legislature— New 
Jersey Legislature! — 
has been convicted of 
bribery and corruption 
and sentenced to the 
Penitentiary for a twelve- 
month! There has been 
found a Judge in New 
York City—New York 
City! — honest and 
independent enough to 
enjoin a ‘‘job” of Fer- 
nando Wood, thereby 
saving something like 
$18,000 a year, for ten 
years, to the city! A 
policeman has been 
found in New York City 
prompt enough, in his 
proper discharge of 
duty, to shoot a burgler 
in flagrante delictul A 
gambling den has been 
broken up in Broadway, 
and a man professing to 
be an Alderman or 
Councilman sent to the 
cells over night. Ace 
cording to public repoit 
the Honorable Benjamin 
Wood won last week 
$140,000 from the Hon- 
orable John Morrissey 
at ‘‘unlimited faro,” 
and a ‘‘ victim ” has been 
found to arrest bogh of 
the Honorables, not for 
playing ‘ faro,” but for 
alleged cheating in lot- 
tery policies—whatever 
that may mean. The 
City Recorder has charg- 
ed the Grand, or some 
other Jury, against card- 
board tenement houses, 
built to rent, apropos of 
a half a score people 
smothered to death fcr 
lack of the simplest re- 
sources against fire. A 
Judge has lost a hundred 
thousand or more, in the 
burning of a theatre, be- 
cause he built it in such 
a slip-shod manner that 
no responsible insurance 
company would take a 
risk on the concern. Al- 
together it would seem 
that rascality has ceased 
to prosper ; that burglary 
is no longer a pastime; 
that prize-fighters, gam- 
blers and lottery policy 
swinclers are not pure 
types of New York 
spectability, and that 
avarice is punished, as 
it ought to be, by expo- 
sure and pecuniary loss. 

That any one should 
live to see bribery and 
corruption punished in 
New Jersey, is more sur- 
prising than that he 
should have survived to 
see slavery abolished, and negro suffrage ad- 
mitied in the District of Columbia. When 
‘“‘Awful Gardner” became an exemplary 
Christian, forswore prize-fighting, drink, and 
promiscuous ‘‘sailing-in,” the world wondered 
and opened its eyes—feeling sensibly tha 
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there is always time for ‘the vilest sinner to 
return.” But then they merely opened their 
eyes and wondered. Now their mouths are 
agape, and wonder has given ar 
speechless astonishment. ished 
in the Kingdom of red pet! Amboy ? 
The story must be an invention of the 
“sensational press!” How, henceforth, is a 
man to live in that foreign State if he 
cannot exchange his vote—for his carrots? 
Is barter to be brought into disrepute and the 
great traffic of a sovereign member of this 
Great Republic to be ruthlessly destroyed by 
the interposition of thelaw? Hoboken, weare 
authoritatively informed, has been largely de- 
serted since the promulgation of the sentence 
on the worthy but unfortunate Teuton who 
took a bribe and—was found out! It is to be 
hoped he did not sell himself too cheaply, for 
one year in a New Jersey Penitentiary, con- 
ducted on the economic principles peculiar to 
that distant land, cannot add much to the avoir- 
dupois of a man with a good appetite. 

The courage of that mythical Roman who 
jumped into a hole to save the Imperial city 
was grand in its way, but in no respect com- 
parable in grandeur to the moral pluck of 
Judge Barnard. The Judge must have a whole- 
some presentiment that the days of an Elective 
Judiciary are numbered, and that henceforth a 
decent regard for the public interests will find 
its own ‘‘exceeding great reward.” So far as 
this humble sheet can contribute to that recog- 
nition which fearlessness and integrity de- 
serves to have, the Judge shall receive it. 

We approve of policemen shooting burglars, 
unless the rascals ‘‘divide” squarely. Re- 
corders who do not own tenement houses can, 
and ought to, be ‘‘down” on those who do, 
unless they are rich and respectable. And 
Judges who build theatres may just as well 
make the walls of two bricks thickness while 
they are about it, as a matter of pecuniary 
interest to themselves. 

It has not yet been decided whether it is 
possible for a clergyman to pick a pocket; or 
whether to advertise as burglar-proof a safe 
that isn’t isa ‘‘sell” on the public or a legiti- 
mate business transaction. But the world 
moves; the millennial day when New York will 
be relieved from the government of the ignor- 
ant, the vile and the criminal, seems to be 
among the possibilities; when, under the 
benignant rule of a Metropolitan Commission, 
we shall enjoy a few of the privileges vouch- 
safed to other cities at not more than ten times 
the cost. 

When a man is sent to the Penitentiary in 
New Jersey for bribery, then all things have 
become possible! Let us take courage. Gal- 
lileo was right. The world moves! 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Zixtra Inducements to Persons 
Procuring Clubs of Subscribers 


FOR 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


by eeyey J wt tte 5 
For Clubs of Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 


, at 
on ats e 
bs ven yy each, a Union 
an Olothes Wringer, valued at $10. 

For Clubs of Four Subscribers at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 
The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 

apy address. 
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A Most Attractive Book for the Ladies. 
Frank Leslie’s Iilustrated Lady’s Almanac: 

Over sixty Llustrations, with a beautifully- 
eolored Lithograph Picture, and four full-paged En- 
gravings on tinted paper.—This splendid annual, 
now in ite fifth year, is full of amusing and useful 
reading matter, specially interesting to the ladies, be- 
sides containing a complete calendar. It is at once a 
beautiful book for the boudoir, as well as an indispen- 
sable companion to the housekeeper. 

The cover is printed in tints, and accordingly elegant, 
being specially designed for it. 

Price 50 cents. 

This Almanac contains as much reading matter as a 
good-sized octavo volume, 
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concluded in our next. 








The Last Chronicle of Barset. 

Ovn readers will notice with pleasure that 
«we begin in this number a new and striking novel by 
Anthony Trollope, whose photographic pictures of Eng- 
lish social life have won him so higharenown. The 
sensationslists picture a world of their own creation, 
ade up chiefly of the worst characters generalized. 
Miss Braddon, in her school, treats of secret crime and 
éte harrowing terrors and perplexities; Trollope, not 


inferier in interest, high-toned in morality, deals in no 
exaggerations, but gives absorbing tales, the 
real life of the mass oi the middle classes in England. 
Our subscribers will find this new story, 


“THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET,” 


by all means the most attractive novel now presented 
by any of the talented writers in England. 








Manhood Suffrage in the District of 
Columbia. 


Concress, by an overwhelming vote of both 
branches, has declared universal manhood suf- 
frage in the District of Columbia. This will 
rank among the most important events of an 
eventful age. Itis the inauguration of a policy 
in which there can be no retrogression. The 
abolition of slavery in the District was the first 
step toward universalemancipation. The con- 
cession of negro suffrage there is the first step 
to its concession everywhere. Our people will 
not long contest a measure that is sure to be 
carried in the end. Knowing a certain result 
to be inevitable, they are glad to dispense with 
intermediate turmoil by accepting it on the 
spot. We have no fear of what the Old World 
calls the shock of sudden changes. Our insti- 
tutions admit of such changes, and our elas- 
ticity is equal to their strain. 

The logical result of Emancipation is Negro 
Suffrage. We cannot call on men to fight for 
us, and pay taxes and discharge all the onerous 
duties of citizenship, without conceding to them 
the rights of citizens. Equality, civil and poli- 
tical, is an absolute requirement of Repub- 
licanism, and any government that does not 
concede it denies the radical principle on which 
a true Republic must be founded, and without 
which it can only exist in name. 

The action of Congress in the concession it 
has made is radical, and important as indicat- 
ing that the sentiment of the nation is against 
any partial or half-way measures in respect of 
the suffrage. All attempts to make the suffrage 
depend on qualifications, such as ability to read 
and write, the possession of property, etc., sig- 
nally failed, as did the attempt to mix up the 
question with another and very different pro- | 
position—that of conferring the suffrage on 
women. Congress saw clearly enough that 
there was no reason why the alleged inferior 
man, or one born black, should be subjected 
to discriminating tests or required to possess 
qualifications not demanded of the white man, 
his alleged superior. The absurdity of the 
proposition that the assumed superior man 
could be ignorant and poor and yet vote, while 
the negro must be educated and rich in order 
to do the same thing, was too obvious to be 
overlooked, and Congress did wisely in driving 
at once to a logical and final conclusion. 

It is not necessary to discuss the question 
at this day, whether the right to vote in a sys- 
tem of government professing to be from the 
people and for the people, is an inherent right 
in the individual, or a privilege conferred by 
society, for whence does society obtain its own 
privilege in this respect, to say nothing of its 
right to concede or abridge it in others? It 
is enough for us to know that the whole theory 
and spirit of our Government require us to 
admit every man to a voice in its administra- 
tion. Wehave the right to limit this privilege 
in the case of foreigners coming to this coun- 
try, until it shall be shown conclusively that 
they intend to become or have become bona- 


by the subjects of a foreign state, and in the 
interest of hostile governments. 
These broad principles would never have 
been denied had it not been for slavery, and 
the opposition to negro suffrage is mainly a 
prejudice born of that extinct system. It may 
ive for a while, but the trunk once cut 
the branches must soon wither. We 
it ignorant foreigners and paupers too, 
the suffrage, on very slight evidences of 
purpose to become citizens. The for- 
eigner comes here with inbred prejudices, 
often extravagant ideas, and almost always 
with real or fancied wrongs to revenge, and in 
most cases in full devotion to a religion which 
requires an allegiance, if need be, beyond that 
due to the State. He brings here his old 
political grievances, and seeks to drag us into 
quarrels which are not ours, and in which we 
have no real interests. 

Now, the negro is an American. His religion 
is in harmony with that of the country at 
large. His modes of thought and his sympa- 
thies are ours. He does not care what party 
rules in Dahomey. He does not agitate 
against the King of Abyssinia on our soil, or 
seek to organize expeditions here to deprive 
him of his provinces. The great Gre-gre man 
on the Gold Coast may blow the direst excom- 
munitory blast possible on his ecclesiastical 
ox-horn, without disturbing the equanimity of 
Sambo ; and might send out here in vain for 
a loan of cowries to replenish his exchequer 
and keep up his state. The negro is national 
| and patriotic. He has no feelings, interests, 
or aspirations outside of the United States. 
The flag he loves and will defend is neither 
green nor yellow, but striped with bars ani 
lit with stars. His vote, if given at all, will 
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be cast in the interests—as he may understand 
them—of his country. To see that he is edu- 
cated to understand them, and that his un- 
questioned patriotism shall be instructed and 
rightly directed, will be a task for those who 
owe him some return for two centuries of un- 
requited service, and who have debarred him 
from maturing or enlarging his intelligence. 
Let those who have made him what he now is 
give to their Frankenstein a soul! 








Our Country Cousins. 


A very singular police case has lately en- 
gaged no small share of public attention. We 
give some prominence to it, not alone on this 
account, but because it conveys some useful 
lessons to strangers from the rural districts, 
clerical and others, visiting this city, which it 
is well they should lay to heart. 

We disclaim, at the outset, in commenting 
upon a case still before the courts, any desire 
to anticipate the course of justice, but enough 
of evidence is already made public to point a 
moral, if it do not adorn a tale. 

Mr. George T. Williams, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, residing in Suffolk, Virginia, was on 
the 2d of November in this city on a charitable 
mission connected with the schools of his 
parish. Desiring to ride up town, he got into 
a Fifth avenue stage near the corner of Prince 
street. At that time, as the evidence shows, 
there were six persons in the omnibus. From 
@ curiosity not uncommon to persons in his 
situation, and certainly not blamable, he took 
his seat on the left-hand side, and, turning half 
round, rested his left arm on the sill of the 
window, so that he could at his ease look at 
the fashionable side of the thoroughfare. In 
taking his seat, however, which chanced to be 
between two ladies, he rather disturbed their 
dresses, a slight circumstance in itself and not 
an unusual incident in the experience of male 
riders in the stages, but one which he afterward 
had cause to regret. Between Mr. Williams 
and the upper part of the stage sat alady, Mrs. 
Moore, the complainant in this case, toward 
whom, sitting in the position we have described, 
his body was halt turned, but the lady on his 
right, between whom and Mrs. Moore he had 
rather unceremoniously thrust himself, has not 
so far appeared. Of the other parties in the 
stage who appear as witnesses, some sat 
on the same side and below, that is, nearer 
to the door than the reverend gentleman, and 
others occupied the seats opposite. ll 
went well, as ships’ logs have it, till the corner 
of Twenty-third street and Fifth Avenue was 
reached, when Mr. Williams, seeing a port- 
monnaie lying under the folds of Mrs. Moore’s 
dress, took it up with his right hand, which it 
will be observed, he was obliged for that purpose 
to bring across his body, and put it deliberately 
into the breast-pocket of his coat. Immediately 
afterwards he rose to leave the omnibus. A lady 
sitting opposite who had closely observed the 
whole proceeding, and whose attention was 
quickened by having once before seen a pocket 
picked in one of these conveyances, instantly 
gave the alarm by seizing the coat of the re- 
treating gentleman. Others came to her as- 
sistance, and Mr. Williams was scarcely out 
of the omnibus, receiving a severe injury in 
falling as he got out, betore he found himself 
in the custody of a police officer, and on the 
way to prison, on the charge of picking Mrs. 
Moore’s pocket. Now, on the presumption of 
the innocence of Mr. Williams, a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance came to light: Mrs. 
Moore’s pocket had undoubtedly been 
picked. It had been dexterously cut open by 
some one whose hand had been thrust 
under the skirt of her dress, and not only 
her portmonnaie but a packet of photo- 
graphs had been abstracted; but the 
evidence showed that neither this property, 
nor any instrument by which the cutting of 
Mrs. Moore’s pocket could have been effected, 
was found on the person of the clergyman, 
whose position may truly be called unfor- 
tunate. 

His statement is, that on ‘adjusting him- 
self for a comfortable ride, ke saw the pocket- 
book lying behind the folds of the lady’s dress, 
and that he put it into his pocket, intending to | 
advertise it, when he was arrested under the | 
charge of stealing it.” There is here, however, | 
an interval of time to be accounted for. The | 
journey between Prince street and Twenty-third 
street must have taken at least twenty minutes. 
Mr, Williams discovers the treasure ‘‘in ad- 
jasting himself for a comfortable ride,” but 
does not pick it up till just before leaving the 
stage. We may suppose that what portion of 
the time was not taken up by the contem- 
plation of the scenes in the streets, which, no 
doubt, possess considerable attraction for a 
long dweller in a Virginian village, was occu- 
pied in considering what course he ought 
to pursue in regard to the waif which 
lay all the time within his reach A 
New Yorker would not have hesitated one 
moment as to his proper course. He would 
immediately have taken the pocket-book, and, 
holding it concealed in his hand, have pro- 
claimed his discovery, offering to restore it to 
any one present who could describe the con- 


tents. But Mr. Williams is a stranger to the 
city and to city ways; he deliberates as to what 
he shall do, and very naturally does the 
worst thing for himself he possibly could. 
This is one of the matters in which character 
is of the utmost importance, and the Reverend 
G. T. Williams is certainly not a pickpocket, 
professionally or otherwise. Pickpockets, 
when in the act of stealing, habitually use their 
left hands; but Mr. Williams’s left hand, gloved, 
was clearly proved to have rested immovably on 
the window-sill up to the moment of his leaving 
the omnibus. The cut in Mrs. Moore’s dress 
could only have been made by a master of his 
art. Police-officers of experience judge of 
these things in the same manner as other peo le 
detect a writer by his style, or a painter by 


| touch, and they declare that only a professor 


of high rank could have made such a cut. 
Now, there is an immense mass of incontro 
vertible evidence to prove that Mr. Williams is 
a clergyman of a singularly pure and blame- 
less life. His fellow-townsmen all attest this. 
Ministers of other denominations in his neigh- 
borhood state, under oath, their belief in the 
moral impossibility of his having committed 
such acrime. And, finally, clergymen in this 
city, of the highest repute, voluntarily como 
forward to testify to his untarnished career. 
Whoever picked Mrs. Moore’s pocket must 
have been an adroit and accomplished thief; 
and, therefore, in spite of first appearances 
against Mr. Williams, it could not have 
been he. 
It is quite a supposable case, however, that 
the accused party might have been a country 
gentleman, without influential friends in the 
city, and no especial antecedents in his distant 
home, and we cannot help thinking it would 
have fared hard with such an one. Mr. Wil- 
liams may esteem himself fortunate in having 
so clear and bright a record of his past life, 
and still more fortunate in the real thief having 
left unmistakable finger-marks behind him. 
Our visitors from the rural districts may not 
always find such a combination of circum- 
stances in their favor when they pick up purses 
lying about loose. If such treasure-trove come 
in their path, they had better avoid it, unless 
they are prepared to do the right thing in 
regard toit, and do it promptly. No one can 
claim such property as their own unless they 
can describe it. Ifa purse be lying on a 
seat in an omnibus, the probability is that it 
belongs to some one then present. To appro-« 
priate it silently, even with the laudable inten 
tion of advertising it, would be an unpardon~ 
able blunder in one of our citizens, and is only 
excusable in Mr. Williams because he is a 
stranger to life in a city, and on the ground 
of the general inaptitude of clergymen to act 
properly and promptly in every-day matters. 
Mr. Williams has found some compensation 
for his sufferings in the warm sympathy of a 
large number of friends; and if, in addition to 
this, the publicity which has been given to his 
srrand among us should be the cause of a much 
larger success in it than he had any reason ta 
anticipate, he may not altogether regret the 
rather severe lesson he has been taught, 








Out of their Mouths. 


No rorzten periodical has been more bitter, 
not to say malignant, toward the United States 
than the organ of ‘‘ Young England,” the Lon- 
don Saturday Review. Yet it is compelled to 
say: 


“The people of the United States have passed lately, 
and indeed are still , through a great political 
crisis, and if their behavior is regarded as a whole, it 
payne by creditable tothem. It has shown that they 
are, in the first place, a very kindly people; for the spirit 
in which the South has been spoken ot by the mass of 

uiet, unobtrusive people who have defeated the Presi- 
it’s policy has, for the most part, been gentle and 
generous. There is no rancor or hatred in the heart of the 
ordinary American. In the next place, it has been shown 
that the Americans have a keen sense of the advantage 
of proceeding by strictly legal means; for the President, 
whose policy was defensible on technical grounds, was 
very favorably received until it was perceived what the 
consequences of adhering to technicalities would be. 
And, lastly, the Americans of the North showed that they 
were ape Ay By rf at a decision that was 
morally right and would bear argument and discus- 
sion. Jt may be doubted whether history records any 
clearer instance of a vast mass of men fairly trying to come 
to a right conclusion than that which has been exhibited re« 
cently in the Amervcan Stateelections, * * * * * The 
pains the Americans took to arrive at a right decision, 
the eagerness and frankness with which the questions 
at issue were debated, the hesitation that was so long 
felt, the fervor with which action was taken when the 


| time for action had come, would have been creditable to 


the American people even if the decision arrived at had 
been a wrong one. But the ar, ents appear greatly to 
preponderate in favor of thinking this decision a sound 
one. Ifthe North was right in going to war with the 
South at all, the terms now exacted are very moderate. 
Ly An not at all too moderate, but neither are they at 
all harsh. © * * * ® That the North will re- 
cede is quite out of the question, and it may feel more 
bitterness if the struggle is prolonged; but at present 
the temper of the North toward the South is firm, but 
equitavle and kindly, and it wili be an enormous mis- 
fortune to the nation and to the world if mischanoe or 
bad guidance or individual selfishness causes this tem- 
per to fade away and a worse one to come in its room,” 








Tue moderate partyin Hungary has pronounced 
its ultimatum, and it is nearly fatal to the prose 
pect of reconciliation between the kingdom and 
the German provinces. On the 29th ult., M. 
Deak, as leader of that party, moved that the 
Diet should address the King, praying His Ma~ 
jesty to restore the “complete Constitution of 
1848.” This the Emperor has consistently re- 
fused to do, without a pledge that the Diet would 
alter some of its provisions; and unless some 








compromise can be found, this effort must end ag 
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all others have done. It is rumored that the 
Kaiser intends to offer the Hungarians the pos- 
gession of their own army in their own country as 
® tee of his good faith, but this we do not 
believe. With the troops of each State stationed 
within it, the next shock would dissolve the Aus- 
trian empire, 





Mn. Jesste has written the “Life and Reign of 
George IIL.” After Thackeray’s pitiless analysis 
of all the Georges, this would seem to be a work 
of supererogation. We allude to it for the pur- 

of making an extract apropos of the corrupt 


Chancellor Thurlow, on the occasion of establish- 
ing the regency : 

«Qn the steps of the throne stood three no less cele- 
brated persons than Pitt, Burke and Wilkes. The Duke 
of York had no sooner concluded his , than the 
Chancellor . the Woolsa:k for the purpose of 
addressing House. In the most solemn and etic 
manner, and in a state of great agitation, which con- 
tinued till a flood of tears came to his relief, he spoke 
of the great calamity which had befallen the throne and 


the country. It was, he said, his fixed and unalterable | 
determination to stand by his sovereign—a sovereign | 


who, during @ reign which had now continued for 
twenty-seven years, had ever shown a sacred regard for 
the principles which had seated the House of Bruns- 
wick on the throne of Great Britain. As for himself, 
individually, he continued, his grief at the present 
moment was naturally more po! t than that of 
others, on account of the personal kindness and indul- 
gence which he had experienced at the hands of his 
afflicted master. ‘My debt of gratitude,’ D 
cluded—and he rolled <a, peees, the most majestic 
of those telling sentences with which he had dazzled a 
generation—‘ my debt of gratitude is indeed ample for 
the many favors which have been graciously conferred 
upon me by His Majesty ;’ and then it was that he deliv- 
ered that famous peroration: ‘ When J forget my sovereign, 

my God forget me!’ Pitt, well acquainted as he was 
with the facts of the Chancellor’s recent perfidies, was 
naturally thunderstruck at such unblushing effrontery. 
‘Oh, the rascal!’ escaped his lips—words uttered loud 
enough to be heard by General ers, and probably 
by others who were standing by. ‘God forget you? 
muttered Wilkes, as he eyed him with his memorable 
squint, ‘He'll see you d——d first!’ ‘Forget you?’ 
said Burke; ‘why, it’s the best thing that can happen 
to youl’” , 





Tax Queen of Spain has “ conferred the title of 
Viscount de Molina upon Obregon, a well-known 
comic singer of the popular theatre La Zarzuela, 
a man who, by her liberality, has been enabled 
for the last two years to keep up a style of luxury 
and grandeur which has caused flagrant scandal.” 
Her Majesty is resolved, it is said, as she cannot 
give back ail the church lands, to compensate the 
church for its spoliation. Meanwhile, the non- 
commissioned officers of the army, who are all 
tainted with liberalism, have been dismissed in 
such numbers that the artillery were recently re- 
viewed without one sergeant in their ranks 








TOWN COSSIP. 


A vyairk correspondent is very severe on the 
reverend gentleman, referred to in our last topic, who 
preached against Woman’s Rights, and says, that “no 
sensible woman, however she may pet her poodle, ever 
rocks it to sleep in a cradle.” We have no wish to 
shield the reverend gentleman from her wrath, for the 
society of a refined and charming woman is the true 
elevator of a man’s nature. It purifies the taste, 
quickens the perception, and gives grace and flexibility 
to the intellect, and men are as much stimulated to 


mental and moral efforts by the sympathy of the gentler | 


sex a8 by the more exciting incentives of power and 
fame. Women are more disposed to appreciate worth 
and intellectual superiority than men, and are as often 
captivated by the manifestation of genius as by 
fascination of manner, charms of person, a:d per- 
sistent attentions. Men grow tired of everything in 
time, but the countenance ‘of a refined and virtuous 
woman has a variety which sets weariness at defiance. 
The divine right of beauty is the only divine right an 
American can acknowledge, and a pretty woman is the 
only tyrant a freeman is not authorized to resist. This 
is our confession of faith, and we are sure it is that 
of every sensible man. 

Santa Claus is now in the ascendant, and reigns in 
every household. These annual visitations have a 
bumanizing influence, and carry us back to the past, 
when we ourselves used to welcome his midnight visit 
to our stocking. Our readers would be astonished if 
they knew the enormous sum of money which the old 
Knickerbocker Saint distributes, and the still larger 
quantity of happiness flowing from that magic hosiery. 
A very serious Dutchman, however, assures us that 


the best gitt he ever received from Santa Claus | 


came in (two stockings, which were enclosed in an 
elagant pair of the handsomest No. 1 bootees. A very 
learned lady of our acquaintance suspects that this is a 
roundabout way of saying that the serious Dutchman 
found s very pretty wife in the articles referred to. 

The Press Ciub of Philadelphia gave the annual din- 
ner at the La Pierre House on the Saturday before 
Christmas Day. We have to regret our inability to 
accept their kind invitation, for a journey of one hnn- 
dred miles would have been well repaid by the com- 
panionship of the choice spirits we should have met 
and tasted there. Who w not go that distance to 
meet the Childs, the Lippencotts, the Forneys, and 
their kindred souls? We should have heard Mackenzie 
repeat his time-honored joke, and Harding relate his 

ventures in search of a good editor, A theme with 
which we could sympathize. 

We have also acknowledge an invite to the bal 
masque at the American Academy of Music for the 14th 
inst. The names of the directors, Risley & Abel, are 

uarantees that it will be a model entertainment of the 

and that “sprightly decorum will reign supreme.” 
The orchestra, which will consist of over one hundred 
performers of the highest eminence, will be under the 
direction of M. Adolph Bergfeld. 

hay of Santa Claus—an antique spinster objects 
to giving dolls 


to girls, as, to use her own words, it puts | 


such nonsense as marriage and babies into their foolish 
Qeads ; things they never would have dreamed of but 
for injudicious parents. This reminds us of the old 


priest, who kept his only son till he was twenty in a | 


monastery, where he never saw any of those dangerous 

creatures called the tender gender. On one occasion, 

however, he took his son for a walk, when, as ill-luck 

— have it, they met two very charming young 
ies. 


“ What are those ?” inquired the innocent youth, 

“Devils,” replied his parent. 

Next day his son began to moan and weep. 

“What is the cause of your grief?’ inquired the 
boly man. 

“Ob, father—that tallest devil won’t let me rest!” 

And while we are talking of Santa Claus, and the 
Doble gifts he sends to all who believe in him, let us 
call the attention of our readers to a letter in another 


column from the Rev. Mr. Brace. It cannot fail to 
appeal to every kindly heart. 

One of the musical topics of the week has been the 
Success of Mr. D. Kennedy, the Scottish vocalist, and 
ous , at Steinway 
dis concerts are very 


all, which has been crowded. 
ing entertainments, 


! The North River Savings Bank was opened on the 19th 
ot December, at its banking rooms, at the corner of 
| Eighth avenue and Thirty-fourth street. This institu- 
| tion was incorporated by act of Legislature in April last, 
‘and organ by choice of John Hooper as 
President, and Frederick L. Vultée for Secretary. The 

| Twentieth Wurd, in which it is located, is the second in 
the city in point of population, and contains a large 
ber of prosp manufacturing establishments; 

and the new institution accordingly opens under for- 
tunate auspices. Witn excellent managing officers and 
a board ot directors composed of the best citizens, it has 
set out with every promiee of success, Mr. Vultée is 





| eminently qualified for that onerous post, being a man 
| of the highest integrity, demeanor and busi- 
ness capacity. 


Amusements in the City. 


The most notable of the amusement features in the 
city, for the week ending Wednesday 26th December, 
has been the production of the comedy of “Ours,” at 
Wallack’s on evening of the 19th. This comedy, a 
London success and 


trifle, without plot, yet still anes a interest, 
depicting English country fashi le lite in 1854, and 
ending with a most graphic picture of winter life before 
Se l. It is unexceptionable in tone, but y 
| witty, hout; and it has been placed upon the 
stage with completedness rare even for Wallack’s. The 
lea characters, in the hands of Messrs. Lester 
Wallack, John Gilbert, Charles Fisher, Ringgold, 
Norton, Mesdames Mary Gannon, Henriques, Morant, 
etc., are all excellently rendered, and the deserves 
a long and lerun, *** At New York 
Theatre the fairy tacle, “*Cendrillon,” previously 
announced, has continued, eliciting various comments, 
in which we shall not join. * * * The “Black 
Crook” at Niblo’s. * * * Mr. Edwin Booth’s most 
marked feature at the Winter Garden has been the 
pla of Pescara, in the “‘ Apostate,”’ in which he 
reminded all beholders of his { father, and won 
an almost terrible success—well supported by Mesars. 
Barton Hill, ell, Miss Ida Vernon, &c. He has 
also appeared as Ruy Blas, Petruchio end Richelieu. 
The operatic feature has been the production of 
Herold’s “ Zampa,” the réles in the hands of Mad. 
Carmen Poch, Mad. Natali Testa, Signori Mazzoleni, 
Ronconi, Bellini and Testa. “Zampa” has been well 
received, and followed (on Friday evening and Satur- 
day) by ‘‘ Sonnambula” and “‘ Faust.” * ** Mr. John E. 
Owens been received very warmly at the Broad- 
way commencing Monday the 17th) as Solon Shingle, 
and John Gilman (in the “Happiest Day of My 
during the current 
reduction of his most laugha- 
ble specialty, the ‘‘ Live Indian.” * * * The “ Master 
of Ravenswood,” before favorably spoken of, has con- 
tinued the card at the Olympic; and is to be followed, 
very soon, by another London specialty for Mr. Jordan 
—the ‘‘ Huguenot Captain.” * * * The introduction of 
Mr. Stickney and the retention of Madamoiselle De Berg 
have been the leading characteristics at the New York 
Circus, where matinees are being given every day, in ad- 
dition to the regular evening formances, during the 
holiday season. * * * At jum’s ‘‘Kabri”’ and 
“Dying for Love’ have been the dramatic attractions 
in the lecture-room, while Van Amburgh’s Menagerie 
has sill supplied a most enjoyable treat to nature-lovers 
and the ch n, * * * Madame Ristori commences 
her third round of performances at the Theatre Frangais, 
with Wednesday evening the 26th. She will only play 
six nights; and her first performances are: ‘‘ Elizabeth” 
| on Wednesday evening; ‘* Deborah” (the original 
poke ** Leab ”’) on Friday evening, and “Medea” at 
¢ Saturday matinee. * * * Adam's opera, “‘ La Torea- 
dor,” has been the French Opera production of the 
week at the Theatre Frangais. emoiselle Naddie ani 
Mesjames Vert and Antheline in the leading réles. * * * 
| Mr. Kennedy, the Sccttish vocalist, whose ‘‘ Flowers of 
the Forest,’’ “Land of the Leal,”” and “Wae’s Me for 
Prince Charlie,” have enraptured so many, gave @ con- 
cluding concert at Steinway Hall on Thureday ev 
the 20th, but will return. * * * M. Hartz has resum 
rformances at Dodworth’s Hall, and draws well with 
8 neat diablerie, * * * The New Bowery Theatre took 
fire on the afternoon of Tuesday the 18th, from some 
unknown cause, and in half an! our was coals and asves, 
The Joss is very heavy, and the heaviest of it falls upon 
Mr. Whiting, the owner, and Manager Lingard, the 
| lessee, neither understood to be insured to con- 
siderable extent. Nobody injured by the fire, tor- 
| tunately. * * * The Masonic Fair at the corner of Grand 
and Crosby streets, still continues successful. * * * Mr. 
| Booth and the Italian Opera are still a at the 
Brooklyn Academy, on the Winter Garden off-nights. 
* * * The New York Harmonic Society gave Handel’s 
“Messiah” at Steinway Hall on Christmas evening, 
with Miss Brainerd, Messrs. Hutchings, Simpson, J. R. 
Thomas, Warren, etc., and Theodore Thomas’s grand 
orchestra, * * * The roof (except outer cov ) is 
now on the New York Academy of Music, and within 
the week the building will be entirely ciosed in and the 
interior rebuilding go on with rapidity. It will proba- 
bly be ready tor occupation by the Ist of March. 














ART GOSSIP. 


Tue artists who occupy the studios in the 
Dodworth Building, 212 Fifth Avenue, are going to 
give a series of Saturday receptions during the winter 
season, on the same arrangement as that lately inaugu- 

| rated by their confréres of the Tenth Street studios. 
James Hart, G. H. Yewell, H. A. Loop, 8. Colman, Mrs. 
Greatorex, J. Q. A. Ward, and others, form the galaxy 
| of artists to be found in this buildin. 

The old Van Schaick mansion on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street, has been “‘ translated ”’ 
by Messrs. Miner & Somerville into a Temple of Art, 
and was the scene on the evening of Saturday, Decem- 
ber 15, of a pleasant little soirée given by the proprietors 
to members of the press and others to whom art is an 
object of appreciation. The gallery, which is now open 
' to the public, and filled with a variety of pictures from 
| sources foreign and domestic, is a very spacious cne, 
| with an excellent top-light, and is designed for the sale 
| as well as for the exhibition of works of art, The open- 
| ing sale took place on the evening of the 20th of Decem- 
| ber, and was continued on the following night. Among 
| the pictures noticed by us during a brief visit to the 

gallery, were two large landscapes by Alexander Wust, 
| who, since his return from Europe, has occupied a 
| studio on the upper floor of the building under notice. 
| The majority of the works on the walls were from for- 

eign pencils, Many specimens of Koek Koek, Robbe, 
| Sawry, Conturier and De Jonghe, were to be seen there, 

Of American painters there were fewer examples, among 
| which those by Cole, Inman and G. L, Brown were the 

most conspicuous. This gallery, with its accessory 
studios, is a valuable supplement to the attracti 
offered by the metropolis in the art line. 

F. E. Church’s ents at his country house on 
the Hudson, enabling him, for the most part, 
the ce of his art there, his town studio in the 
| Tench Street building is occupied, for the present, by 
M. J. Heade, an artist rey) ym of po oy scenery 
and birds are to be seen in the various lic galleries 
here, now and again. 
| Elliott has been for some short time a 
portrait of Governor Fenton, which is nearly com: feted. 


An excellent — bust of the late Dr. 
a only modeled in the clay, by J. Q. A. 
At the Eaete tat Cena SS eae an import- 
ant sale of pictures from oedler’s collection took 
lace on the ev: of the 18th and 19th of December. 


‘@ saw there an excellent Meissonier, the — an 
old gentleman surrounded by ponderous tomes. small 
was 


J 
icture by Plassan, entitled “The Con 
Pemarkable for striking 





"cmap tebceen's yaa 
some warm passages © 7 

young lovers, yh - American artists represented, 
we saw pictures by ilear, Oranch, Inneas, Richards, 
Hays, Beard, Hennessy and others, the whole, with a 
number of water-color drawi's and sketches by Euro- 
pean artists, forming @ very iuteresting exhibition, 


taupe giclee ave on pate af ths pean, the 

an episode e war. 
scene epeelic an Federal! fleet passing the batteries 
at New Orleans, with the “Hartford” and 
the rebel ram ‘‘ Manassas” mancwuvring with a fire- 
ship. This promises to be a very work. 

Some of our readers may remember to have seen at 
the gallery of Mr. S. P. A , if we remember rightly, 
about a year since, a remarkably able sketch of a re- 
cumbent lion, by an artist named Griset. It seems that 
this young ot afew years since, used to make his 
living in don by exhibiting for sale slight water- 
color sketches at s window in Bear Street, Leicester 
Square. These, which sold for a few shillings a-piece 
at the time, would now fetch as many pounds, for the 
artist has become quite famous for his Pa. 
trations in the Doré style, as well as for his and 
powerful delineations of animal life. 

that for 
da 


W. H. so well-known 
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Mr. Beard that 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Tue Hvupson, From THE WILDERNESS TO THE 
Sea. By Benson J. Losatnc. New York: Virtue 
& Yorston, No. 12 Dey street. 

This beautiful work must be classed among the most 
valuable and attractive gift-booke of the season. Mr. 
Lossing, in preparing this volume, found full scope for 
his descriptive powers. The truthfulness which 
belongs to the man characterizes the book, and it may 
be taken up in full confidence that its descriptions of 
scenery and narratives of adventure are reliable in the 
rmainutest detail. The same may be said of the engrav- 
ings, of which there are over 300, all from 8 
by the author’s own hand. Mr. Lossing’s style is re- 
— clear and pleasing, and the constant recur- 
rence of anecdote and incident gives the narrative a 
charm not often First making his way to 
the source of the Hudson—a fine steel — of 
which constitutes the frontispiece of the volume—Mr. 
Lossing descended by the river or along its banks to the 
sea, a distance of 300 miles, visiting on his route most 
of the localities remarkable for beauty of scenery, fa- 
mous in history or by tradition, or made memoral 
by events of more than ordinary 
is this work, which will be-read by every purchaser 
with as much interest as a novel and then be placed in 
the library as a valuable authority and book of reference. 
The paper, printing and binding are of unusual excel- 
lence and beauty, making the volume suitable as an 
ornament for the centre-table and just the thing for a 
gift book. 


Tae History or a Movruron or Brean. 
New poe American News Company, 121 Nassau 


This is a translation from a popular French work. 
Its object is, by abundant illustration and thorough ex- 
planation, to bring some of the more important truths 
of physiology within the comprehension of children, 


Tue Breme or Lizrwetiyy. By Mrs. Emma 
D. 0. N. SourmworrH. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 

Mrs. Southworth is too well known as a novelist to 
require any commendation. Few persons could read 
the first half-dozen pages of this work and escape being 
chained down to a perusal of the whole. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ourve Loaan’s New Curistmss Storr—Joun 
Monrris’s Money. New York: American News Com- 
pany. 


Lives OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
States. Br Joun 8. C. Apsorr. Boston: B. B. 
Ruspell & Co. 








A LETTER FROM MR. BRACE, 


We earnestly second the request contained 
in Mr. Brace’s timely application: 


TO THE CHILDREN—FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 

You will be having to-day a “Merry Christmas.” 
You will be enjoying your little presents, or you will be 
sitting at a good table with a Christmas dinner before 
you, or some of you will be in the churches to hear of 
the birth of the “ Blessed Child.” 

It may be cold and stormy without, but you will have 
your blazing fire and warm rooms. As youenjoy meet- 
ing your brothers and sisters, and all your kind relatives 
again, will you take a little time to think of the r 
little boys and girls in New York, who have no mother, 
or father, or brothers, or sisters, or tciends? To-day 
they will have their Christmas in the cold streets. 
Some of them will be half-naked, some will have no 
shirt, some no stockings or shoes. How would you 
like to be barefoot on the sidewalks this weather? 

Some will be very hungry. As you eat your 
dinner, think of the poor little girl we knew in the 
Fourth Ward who, when she died, said “she was glad 
she was go’ to die, because now her brothers and 
sisters would have more to eat,”’ (meaning her share). 

When you nestle in the warm to-night, think of 
the children lately in our Lispenard street school, who 
had to sleep on the roof, because were 80 ! And 
remember the thousands of ragged boys who sleep in 
boxes, in carts, under ys, and around the docks. 
Would you not be glad to-day to take a little from your 
Christmas money tc make these poor little creatures 
eee Will you not have a merrier Christmas 

‘or it 

The Children’s Aid Society is the guardian of the 
poor and homeless children. We hope, in these holi- 
days, to feed, and shelter, and clothe, and give shoes to 
thousands of these poor boys and girls. And, best of 
all, we shal] give some fifty of them, next week, a home 
in the West. 

Will the children that have homes give something to 
the children that are homeless? If so, send your gifts 


to the Children’s Aid Society, 11 Clinton Hall, Astor 
Place, New York. CuakuEs L. Brace, Secretary. 
December 25, 1866. 








LUXURY IN THE SOUTH. 


Turmes seem to be mending in some of the 
Southern States. Mme. Octavia Walton Le Vert, whose 
« Souvenirs of Trave]” we noticed a few weeks ago, and 
who is now residing in the South, in a letter to a dear 
friend in this city, written in the graceful style that 
makes her “Souvenirs” so charming, thus describes a 
Southern home: “I am sure you will be glad to hear 
that we.are making a most delightful visit at the villa 
of our dear friend, Mrs. Adelicia Acklen, near Nash- 
ville, Tenn. It is properly called Belmont, as it crowns 
the summit of a beautiful hill, commanding an extensive 
view of the city and encircling country. It is a perfect 
Italian villa in style of architecture,surrounded by hand- 
somely embellished grounds, green-houses, graperies, 
and parterres of flowers. My friend, Mrs. Acklen, 
has recently returned from a year’s sojourn in Europe, 
whence she has brought many o! the rarest and finest 
works of art 1 have ever seen in America. Her 
a drawing-rooms, corridors, and halls, are 

t with splendid pictures, originals and ot 
the old masters. In the centre of the gran 
a by stained-glass windows, stands the matchless 
a * of Mozier. It is the perfection of a 
attitude and 1 outline of form and face. en 
there is the “ Ruth Gleaning in the Fields of Boaz,” by 

one of the loveliest creations — us, 
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warm 
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joy and freedom from care, that the b 


hall, 


as one looks upon it, When the workmen were raising 
it on its an old negro who was rp | 
them started back, and cried, ‘I don’t believe de Lor 
or Master Jesus can make anything Thea 
there are treasures in bronzes—in engravin in 
Objects of vertu. On the 13th of December my friend 
gives a cent ball in honor of our arrival. I 
enclose you’ a card and wish you were only here to 
— it with us.” May the tine come soon when sach 

i 18 Mrs. Acklen’s shall constitute the rule, and not 
the exception throughout the sunny South. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


~——On the 15th December General Thomas had a com. 
ome ovation in Nashville, when he was presented with 


—— The Legislature of North Carolina has passed @ 
bill granting a general pardon and amnesty to officers 
and soldiers of the United States and of the Confederate 
States ior offenses committed against the criminal laws 
of the State in the discharge of their duties, 


—— The New Bowery Theatre, New York, belo’ 
to Mr. was totally destroyed by fire on the 
ternoon of y, the of December. 


—— Mr. Vincent, one of the Chartist es of 
England, lectured in Hobok cn the 10th of Doceneen 
—— The Board of Aldermen have confirmed the 
Mayor’s nomination of Mr. McLean as Street Commis 
oner. 


—— Lewis Fox, the well-known billiard-player, has 
mysteriously disappeared. 

—— A fight occurred between some rowdy boys and 
negroes in the Seventh avenue, on the 18th of December, 
during which one of the negroes drew a knife and cut 
the throat of one of the boys and seriously 
the others. 


—— Frederick Douglass, the colored lecturer,delivered 


spas at the Odd Fellows’ Hall, Hoboken, last 
w 





—— Skating has commenced in all its fury. Oatman’s 
Rink opened on the 17th of December, and all the lakes 
in Brooklyn and Hoboken are well attended. 


—— Bayard Taylor had the temerity to tell his fellow- 
citizens a little truth in a lecture he delivered on the 
17th of .Dec. at the Twenty-first Street Retormed Dutch 
Church. The subject was American Life. The lecturer 
commenced by that we had reached a point of 
development as a a ge when honest criticism did not 
offend, and proceeded to exhibit a kindly, although un- 
flattering, picture of the leading characteristics of the 
American a see in connection, that society 
here was in a sition state. Speaking of the intoler- 
ance of “that irresponsible, intangible something or 
other which is called public opinion,” he said, ‘‘ the idea 
of individual independ«nce, except in its lowest and 
coarsest sense, hag not yet reached the American people.” 
Again, the lecturer remarked, ‘‘ when we make Alder- 
men of thieves and Congressmen ot prize-fighters, we 
lower the general moral standard.’”’ The lecture through- 
out was a careful analysis of national instincts and ten- 
dencies, and was listened to with great attention by a 
select and considerable audience. 

— A billiard tournament was held on the 19th of 
December in the basement of the church, corner of 
Grand and Crosby. Some excellent shots were made by 
Phelan, Carme, and McDevitt. The proceeds 
were given to the Masonic Fair. 


—— A most brutal dog-fight took place in Philadelphia 
on Monday last. One of the dogs falling dead finished 
the revolting sport. Mr. — should organize a 
branch of his association in the City of Brotherly Love, 
Alderman Loew has written a letter to a New 
York daily, in which he announces that the aerial bridge, 
to span Broadway, corner of Fulton, is to be erected 
without delay. 


— The istrar of Vital Statistics reports that, 
during the week ending December 15, 433 persons died 
in this city, and 139 in Brooklyn, showing a marked 
decréase in the latter, and an increase in the former of 
48 deaths, attributable mostly to accidents. The Regis 
trar, in alluding to the recent disasters from the use of 
kerosene, remarks that a later generation and wiser laws 
will hold the people and laws of our day guilty of homi- 
cide. In the several conflagrations by gross careless 
ness last week, 21 persons in all met their death. 


——A Lyons paper tells of a new breastplate, in- 
vented by Turcoirg, and consisting of cork, from forr 
to seven centimetres thick, covered on one side with a 
sheet of metal, and on the other with the cloth of the 
uniform. It is very light, and said to be efficacious as 
a defense against sabre, shot and bayonet. 


—— The Almanack de la Musique of Paris gives the 
following list of the salaries paid to fourteen of the best 
artistes of the opera in that city: M. Naudin, 110,000 
francs a year; Faure, 90,000 francs; Gueymard, 72,000 
francs; Villaret, 45,000 francs; Morére, 40,000 francs; 
Obin, 28,000 francs; Belval, 38,000 francs; Dumestre, 
36,000 francs; and Warot, 32,000 francs. Among the 
stars of the other sex, Madame Gueymard receives 
60,000 francs; Madame Sass, 60,000 francs; Madame 
Battu, 60,000 francs; Madame Salvioni, 30,000 Irancs, 
and Madame Fioretti, 24,000 franca, 


—— The recent explosions in the 
have resulted in a loss of nearly 600 li 

—— Asloop of war has gone to Alexandria to bring 
home Surratt. 

—— The Austrian Emperor 
of Hungary. The English 
man, 


English collieries 
ves, 


has refused the demands 
journals say he is a doomed 


Chit.Chat, 


— Lord Monck, who recently sailed for Encland in 
the Scotia, ha completed the usual term of eix years 
will not resume post of Governor-Geteral of Canada’ 

— Prince Alfred, now Duke of Edinburg, is ex- 
pected on a visit to the Canadas. 

~—— Hepworth Dixon has announced that his work 
on New America will be published early in January. 


AM. Bjursten, who has been considered as the Berauger 
of Sweden, recently committed suicide. His reason was 
impaired by the sufferings he endured, resulting from 
an incurable disease. He was as much loved as a man as 
he was as & poet. 


— C. G. Rosenburg is his poems for pub- 
lication. It is remarkable that they have not been pub- 
lished before, as they throw far into the shade two-thirds 
of the poems published in the last twenty years. 

—— Professor Seely, of University College, to whom 
the authorshipof “Ecce Homo” has been traced, is a 
Cambridge graduate, under forty years of age, and is de- 
scribed as “a small, thin man, with an intelligent but 
somewhat effeminate face, beardiess, blue-eyed and 
fiaxen-haired.” 

— A petrified human hand has been lately found 
in red sandstone at Memphis, Tenn., in a perfect state 
of preservation. 

— The two Belgramas continue to be published in 
London, the Vice-Chancellor having refused to grant 
an injunction; and it is further said that at the Bel- 
Gee ee which came off lately at the Langham 
otel, Portland Place, Mies Bradaon duly presided. 


— Mr. Alex. Herschel] has demonstrated to the sat- 
isfaction of the learned, that the tails of comets are 
composed of sodium in a state of luminous vapors. 

—— The tomb statue of H , eldest son of Henry 
IL. of England, and brother to Richard Cour de Lion, 
has been ered during the recent excavations im 


— “St. Elmo,” Miss Augusta Evans’s new story, 
will be published simultaneously in New York and 





London. 
— A French statistician has ungallantly stated 
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| 75,000 ladies in Marseilles, France, 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES VISITING THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL AT MOSCOW. 


> . ‘ALLY iSIDERED-—— | Wher they have dismissed them from the home circle 
TarTInc, ParLosoPHic y Cons’ » to the wide and ever-widening one of the world. We 


'a:ting is not all loss—necessarily so, at least—even | a}i love most tenderly, if not most actively, those who 
wun it is regarded as final. When it is only tempo- | are away. We all realize the bliss of our affections the 
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IME FENIAN CONSPIRACY IN IRELAND——-MARCHING PRISONERS INTO THE COUNTY PRISON AT CORK. 


avy, it uses are more obvious. As “the quarrels of { more tully after an interval of separation. The hunger 
« .ers is the renewal of love,”’ so parting with beloved | of our hearts is made keener by parting. It is not a 
s is sometimes the most active stimulus to the | pleasant discipline—no; but as it is one which we must 


1 
In ordinary cases, children | encounter,whether we will or no, and as it is not without 


rvcease of affection. 


THE FESTIVITIES AT VENICE—-MASQUERADE IN ST. MARK’S PLACE. 


r-ver love their parents so devotedly as when they are | its advantages to such as look for them, better is it 
s nt from home to school. Parents never think more that we accept it manfully, and let the consento our 
cudly or more disinterestedly of their children than | will go with the fiat of our lot. One more, and per- 


DEFENCE BY OPT ELECTRICITY. 


(Jan. 5, 1867. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES,VISITING THE METROPOLITAN ARCHBISHOP AT MOSCOW. 


centre of our desires, hopes, joys, fears, trust, affec. 
tion, and sense of obligation from within ourselves, 
even when the object to which we remove it is both 
fallible and temporary. How infinitely more when 


haps the most notable, phenomenon of parting remains 
to Be mentioned. It is this: that albeit all other part- 
ings from those we love are painful, parting with our- 
oaives is supreme bliss. To cease to be our own by 
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THE FLOODS IN LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND—NIGHT SCENE IN LOWER BROUGHTON, 


| that object is the Highest, the Everlasting! Most pro- 
parece with it. Good men everywhere are longing and | toundly true it is that ‘‘ whoso seeketh his own life, 
striving to part with the lordship of their own wills, | loseth it; and whoso will lose it, shall find it.”” The 
and to lose it in the fitter dominion over them of a seeming paradox is explained and verified by ex- 


giving ourselves away—there is no luxury to be com- 
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BAL MASQUE AT THE THEATRE, VENICE, 


What most we love, or are apt to love— | perience. Only by parting with ourselves, do we gain 
ourselves; and in this sense it is unquestionable that 
self-sacrifice is the sum and substance of true religion. 


perfect will. 
ourselves—it is the purest of all blessedness to give 
up. It is something—nay, it is much—to shift the 


FESTIVAL OF IVANA CUPALA, IN RUSSIA MINOR. 


























ROGERS’S GROUPS OF SCULPTURE, 


TAKING THE OATH. 


A Soutnerniady, with her little boy, is com- 
pelled by hunger to take the oath of allegiance from a 













Union officer in order to draw rations. 
comes with a basket for them is regarding her changed 
circumstances with curiosity. 
UNCLE NED’S SCHOOL, 
An old negro boot-black is keeping school, but one of 


A negro whc 





‘ 
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his scholars, a mulatto girl, has asked him a puzzling | 


RETUR Ro 


SS Now THE FORT WAS TAKEN = — 
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question, while a lazy little boy is tickling his foot, 
which he feels, but is too much occupied to attend to, 





ONE MORE £HOT. 
Two wounded soldiers have been ordered to the rear 


during a battle, but one of them is taking outa cartridge | 


to load up tor one more shot before leaving. 








COUNTRY POST-OFFICE. 


An old shoemaker, who is postmaster also, has just 
opened the mail-bag from the army. He is taking a 
gee long time to study out the address of a 
etter which a young lady by his side recognizes at 
once, as for her, 
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THE CHARITY PATIENT. 











WOUNDED SCOUT. 


A Union scout has been shot through the arm, round 
which he has twisted a tourniquet. He is weak and 
faint from loss of blood, but an escaped slave is con- 
ducting him to his home in the swamp. A copperhead 
snake is raising its head to strike the negro while he is 
doing this friendly act. 
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TAKING THE. OATH 
<> DRAWING” RATIONS 
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| RETURNED VOLUNTEER. 
| 


A soldier has built a fortification with some of the 
battery, with 
ng the black- 


blacksmith’s tools, and also an opposin 
a horse-shoe and nails, and he is sho 
smith how they took the fort. 


THE BUSHWHACKER,. 


A bushwhacker is about to start out with his gun on 
his murderous business, but his wife has put his child 


| 
| 
| 
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in his arms, and is trying, by appealing to his home 
affections, to dissuade him from his purpose, 


PICKET GUARD. 


An officer and two soldiers on picket duty suddenly 
discover the approach of the enemy. The officer is 
restraining one of the soldiers from firing—the other 
one is shading his eyes and looking intently at the 
cnemy. 
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MAIL DAY. 


It is the day for the mail to close, and a soldier is 
puzzling his brains so as to complete his letter in time. 


THE TOWN PUMP. 
A soldier Who has stopped at the town pump for a 








THE BUSHWHACKER 
=" E Wires APPEAL FOR PEACE 
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drink, meets a girl who comes with her pail for water 
and has a talk and flirtation with her. 





HOME GUARD. 


Two females living on the border, and the only ones 
left to guard their home, as the men areall in one army 
or the other, are suddenly called up by an alarm at | 
midnight. The older one is in the act of cocking a re- 
volver while the other clings to her for protection, 
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— 





NTRY POSTOFFICE - 


UNION REFUGEES. 


A Union family have been driven from their home | 
in the South. The father carries all that has been pre- 
served in a bundle slung on his gun. The little boy is 
trying to console his mother by giving her flowers. 
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THE TOWN PUMP 
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THE TOWN PUMP. 


ROoOcGCERS’S GROUPS OF SCUIY TURE. 


THE CAMP FIRE. 

A soldier is reading the newspaper to the cook **: : 
trying to make friends with bim, so as to warm him’. 
and get some choice bits from the kettle over the fi.«, 

CHECKER PLAYERS. 
It is the old man’s turn to move, but he cannot do: ' 











without being taken. His antagonist is laughing at 121: 
perplexity. 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER, 


In illustration of the line in Goldsmith’s desertea 
village where the schoolmaster argues with the Pars... 
** for e’en though vanquished he could argue still. 





CHARITY PATIENT. 


An old doctor is stopped in his employment of mix‘n : 
drugs by a poor woman who comes in to ask him wi. :' 
the trouble is with her baby. She is anxiously watchi 
the doctor’s face to learn the result of his investigati. . 


We need hardly call attention to the foregoing sketc). » 
of Mr. Rogers’s works of art, which are calculated .v 





REFUGEES 


create and foster a love of the beautiful in every refine 1 
household, since they are sold at such a rate as to pla: : 
them within the reach of all. Among their chief meri: « 
are the simplicity and truth with which the sculpt» 
has treated the subjects—themselves so calculated :. 
appeal to the hearts of every household. We do n ' 
know any more appropriate yift for Christmas and Ne v 
Year than these exquisite statuettes. 

The prices range from $4 to $16, and they are sold lb ; 
Schaus, in Broadway, Williams & Everett, Childs . 
Jenks, in Boston, 4, 8. Earle & Sons, in Philadelphi» 
Watson & tloes, in Chicago, E. C. L. Martin, in Cu- 
cinnati, and Bancroft and Co., in San Francisco, 








THE PICKET GUARD. 
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A WIFE WANTED. 


I want a wife 
To cheer my life ; 

Tecare not what she lacks of peauty 
So I but find 
That she is kind, 

And knows and practwes her duty. 


I want a wife 
Averse to strife— 
A gentle, unaffected creature ; 
One who can pass 
A lgoking-giass, 
Nor stop +o glance at every feature. 


I want a wife 
With vigor rife, 
Whose nerves are never in a flutter; 
Who will not roam, 
But stay at home, 
And brew and bake, and make the butter. 


I want a wife 
Who through her life 
Was never known to be a flirt ; 
Who'll bring to me 
A recipe 
To keep the buttons on a shirt. 


If such a one 
Dwells ‘neath the sun, 
And don’t mind leaving friends behind her, 
With the author of this 
She'll find true bliss 
By informing him where ‘ne may find her. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





CHAPTER I.—HOW DID HE GET IT? 


“*T can never bring myself to believe it, John,” 
said Mary Walker, the pretty daughter of Mr. 
George Walker, attorney, of Silverbridge. 

Walker & Winthrop was the name of the firm, 
and they were respectable people, who did all the 
solicitors’ business that had to be done in that part 
of Barsetshire on behalf of the crown, were om- 
ployed on the local business of the Duke of Om- 
nium, who is great in those parts, and altogether 
held their heads up high, as provincial lawyers 
often do, They—the Walkers—lived in a great 
brick house in the middle of the town, gave 
dinners, to which the country gentlemen not un- 
frequeutly condescended to come, and in a mild 
way led the fashion in Silverbridge. 

“T can never bring myself to believe it, John,” 
said Miss Walker. 

“You’l) have to bring yourself to believe it,” 
said Jobn, without taking his eyes from his book. 

“* A clergyman—and such a clergyman too!” 

I don’t see that that has anything to do with 
it.” And as he now spoke, John did take his eyes off 
his book. “Why should not a clergyman turn 
thief as well as anybody else? You girls always 
seem to forget that clergymen are only men after 
all.” 


“Their conduct is likely to be better than that 
of other men, I think.” 

“TI deny it utterly,” said John Walker. I'll 
undertake to say that at this moment there are 
more clergymen in debt in Barsetshire than there 
are either lawyers or doctors. This man has 
always been in debt. Since he has been in the 
county I don’t think he has ever been able to 
show his face in the High street of Silverbridge.” 

“John, that is saying more than you have a right 
to say,” said Mrs. Waiker. 

“Why, mother, this very check was given to a 
butcher, who had threatened, a few days before, 
to post bills all about the county, giving an 
account of the debt that was due to him, if the 
money was not paid at once.” 

“More shame for Mr. Fletcher,” said Mary. 
He has made a fortune as butcher in Silver- 
bridge.” 

“What has that to do with it? Of course a 
man likes to have his muney. He had written 
three times to the bishop, and he had sent a man 
over to Hogglestock to get his little bill settled 
six days running. You see he gotit at last. Of 
course, a tradesman must look for his money.” 

‘‘ Mamma, do you think that Mr. Crawley stole 
the check ?” 

Mary, ss she asked the question, came and stood 
over her mother, looking at her with anxious 
eyes. 

“*{ would rather give no opinion, my dear.” 

“But you must think something when every- 
body is talking about it, mamma.” 

“Of course my mother thinks he did,” said 
John, going back to his book. “It is impossible 
that she should think otherwise.” 

“That is not fair, John,” said Mrs. Walker ; 
* and I won’t have you fabricate thoughts for me, 
or put the expression of them into my mouth. 
The whole affair is very painful, and as your 
father is engaged in the inquiry, I think that the 
less said about the matter in this house tke 
better. I am sure that that would be your father’s 
feeling.” : 

** Ot course I should say nothing about it before 
him,” ssid Mary. “T know that papa does not 
wish to have it talked about. But how is one to 
help thinking about such a thing? It would be 
go terrible for all of us who belong to the church.’ 

J do not see that at all,” said John. “Mr, 
Crawley is not more than any other man just be- 
cause he’s a clergyman. I hate all that kind of 
clap-trap. There are a lot of people here in Sil- 
vervridge who think the matter shouldn’t be fol- 
lowed up, just because the man is in a position 
which makes the crime more criminal in him than 
it would be in another.” 

“But I feel sure that Mr. Crawley hae com- 
anitted no crime at all,” said Mary. 


Mid that I would rather you would not talk about 
| yes; just only!” said John, ~ She'd 
dinner if any one would stay to hear 


“Oo 
go on 
her,” 

“You've said twice as much as I have, John.” 
But John had left the room before his sister’s last 
words could reach him. 

“You know, mamma, it is quite impossible not 
to help thinking of it,” said Mary. 

“*T dare say it is, my dear,” 

** And when one knows the people it does make 
it so dreadful,” 

“But do you know them? I never spoke to 
Mr. Crawley in my life, and I do not think I ever 
saw him.” 

“I knew Grate vety well—when she used to 
come first to Miss Prettyman’s school.” 

“Poor girl! I pity her!” 

“Pity her! Pity is no word for it, mamma. My 
heart bleeds for them. And yet I do not-believe 
for a moment that he stole the check, How can 
it be possible? For though hé may have been in 
debt because they have been so very, very poor, 
yet we all know that he has been an excellent 
clergyman. When the Robartses were dining here 
last, I heard Mrs. Robarts say that for piety and 
devotion to his duties she had hardly ever seen 
any one to equal him. And the Robartses know 
more of them than anybody.” 

** They say that the dean is his great friend.” 

“What a pity it is that the Arabins should be 
away just now when he is in such trouble.” And 
in this way the mother and daughter went on dis- 
cussing the question of the clergyman’s guilt in 
spite of Mrs. Walker’s previously expressed desire 
that nothing more might be said about it. But 
Mrs. Walker, like many other mothers, was apt to 
be more free to converse with her daughter than 
she was with her son. While they were thus 
talking the father came in from his office, and 
then the subject was dropped. He was a man 
between fifty and sixty years of age, with gray 
hair, rather short, and somewhat corpulent, but 
still gifted with that amount of personal comeli- 
ness which comfortable position and the respect 
of others will generally seem to give. A man 
rarely carries himself meanly, whom the world 
holds high in esteem. 

“*T am very tired, my dear,” said Mr. Walker. 

“You look tired. Come and sit down for a 
few minutes before you dress. Mary, get your 
father’s slippers.” Mary instantly ran to the 
door. 

‘Thanks, my darling,” said the father. And 
then he whispered to his wife, as soon as Mary 
was out of hearing, “I fear that unfortunate man 
is guilty, Ifearheis! I fear he is!” 

Oh, heavens! what will become of them ?” 
“What indeed? She has been with me to- 
day.” 

**Has she? And what could you say to her?” 
**T told her at first that I could not see her, and 
begged her not to speak to me about it. I tried 
to make her understand that she should go to 
some one else. But it was of no use.” 

“And how did it end?” 

‘*T asked her to go into you, but she declined. 
She said you could do nothing for her.” 

“* And does she think her husband guilty?” 
““No, indeed. She think him guilty! Nothing 
on earth—or from heaven either, as I take it, 
would make her suppose it to be possible, She 
came to me simply to tell me how good he was.” 
**T love her for that,” said Mrs. Walker. 

“So did I. But what is the good of loving her? 
Thank you, dearest. I'll get your slippers for you 
some day, perhaps.” 

The whole county was astir in this matter of 
this alleged guilt of the Reverend Josiah Crawley 
—the whole county, almost as keenly as the 
family of Mr. Walker, of Silverbridge. The crime 
laid to his charge was the thett of a check for 
twenty pounds, which he was said to have stolen 
out of a pocket-book left or dropped in his house, 
and to have passed as money into the hands of 
one Fletcher, a butcher of Silverbridge, to whom 
he was indebted. Mr. Crawley was in those days 
the perpetual curate of Hogglestock, a parish in 
the northern extremity of East Barsetshire; a 
man known by all who knew anything of him to 
be very poor—an unhappy, moody, disappointed 
man, upon whom the troubles of the world always 
seemed to come with a double weight. But he had 
ever been respected as a clergyman, since his old 
friend Mr. Arabin, the dean of Barchester, had 
given him the small incumbency which he now 
held. Though moody, unhappy, and disappointed, 
he was a hard-working, conscientious pastor 
among the poor people with whom his lot was 
cast; for in the parish of Hogglestock there 
resided only a few farmers higher in degree than 
field laborers, brickmakers, and such like, Mr. 
Crawley had now passed some ten years of his 
life at Hogglestock ; and dyring those years he 
had worked very hard to do his duty, struggling 
to teach people around him perhaps too much of 
the mystery, but something also of the comfort, 
of religion. That he had become popular in his 
parish cannot be said of him. He was not a 
man to make himself popular in any porition. I 
have said that he was moody and disappointed. 
He was even worse than this; he was morose, 
sometimes almost to insanity. There had been 
days in which even his wife had found it im- 
possible to deal with him otherwise than as an 
acknowledged lunatic. And this was known 
among the farmers, who talked about their 


a madman. But among tho very poor, among 
the brickmakers of Hoggle End—a lawless, ter- 
ribly rough lot of humanity—he was held in high 
respect; for they knew he lived hardly, as they 
lived ; that he worked hard, as they worked; and 
that the outside world was hard to him, as it wae 
to them ; and that there had been an apparent 
sincerity of godliness about the man, and a mani- 
fest struggle to do his duty in spite of the worid’s 





“My dear,” said Mre. Walker, “I hive just 


ill-usage, which had won its way even with the 


rough; so that Mr, Crawley’s tiamie had stood 
high with many in his parish, in spite of the un- 
fortunate peouliarity of his disposition. This was 
the man who was now accused of stealing a 
check for twenty pounds. 

But before the circumstances of the alleged 
theft are stated, a word or two must be said as io 
Mr. Crawley’s family. It is declared that a good 
wife is a crown to a husband, but Mrs. Crawley 
had been much more than # crown to him, As 
had regarded all the inner life of the niani—all 
that portion of his life which had not been passed 
in the pulpit or in pastoral teaching—she had 
been crown, throne, and sceptre all in one. That 
she had endured with him and on his behalf the 
miseries of poverty; atid the troubles of a life 
which had known no smiles, is perhaps not to be 
alleged as much to het honor. She had joined 
herself to him for better or worse, and it was her 
manifest duty to bear such things ; wives always 
have to bear them, knowing when they marry 
that they must take their chance. Mr. Crawley 
might have been a bishop, and Mrs. Crawley, 
when she married him, perhaps thought it 
probable that such would be his fortune. Instead 
of that he was now, just as he was approaching 
his fiftieth year, a perpetual curate, with an 
income of one hundred and thirty pounds per 
annum—and a family. That had been Mrs. 
Crawley’s luck in hfe, and, of course, she bore it. 
But she had also done much more thar this. She 
had striven hard to be contented, or, rather, to 
appear to be contented, when he had been most 
wretched and most moody. She had struggled 
to conceal from him her own conviction as to his 
half insanity, treating him at the same time with 
the respect due to an honored father of a family, 
and with the careful measured indulgence fit for a 
sick and wayward child. In all the terrible 
troubles of their life her courage had been higher 
than his. The metal of which she was made had 
been tempered to a steel which was very rare and 
fine, but the rareness and fineness of which he 
had failed to appreciate. He had often told her 
that she was without pride, because she had 
stooped to receive from others, on his behalf and 
on behalf of her children, things which were very 
needful, but which she could not buy. He had 
told her that she was a beggar, and that it was 
better to starve than beg. She had borne the 
rebuke without a word in reply, and had then 
begged again for him, and had endured the 
starvation herself. Nothing in their poverty had, 
for years past been a shame to her; but every 
accident of their poverty was still, and ever had 
been, a living disgrace to him. 

They had had many children, and three were still 
alive, Of the eldest, Grace Crawley, we shall 
hear much in the coming story. She was at this 
time nineteen years old, and there were those who 
said that, in spite of her poverty, her shabby 
outward apparel, and a certain thin, unfledged, 
unrounded form of person, a want of fullness in 
the lines of her figure, she was the prettiest girl 
in that part of the world. She was living now at 
a school in Silverbridge, where for the last year 
she had been a teacher ; and there were many in 
Silverbridge who declared that very bright 
prospects were opening to her—that young Major 
Grantly, of Cosby Lodge, who, though a widower 
with a young child, was the cynosure of all 
female eyes in and round Silverbridge, had found 
beauty in her thin face, and that Grace Crawley’s 
fortune was made in the teeth, as it were, of the 
prevailing ill-fortune of her family. Bob Crawley, 
who was two years younger, was now at Marlibro’ 
School, from whence it was intended that he 
should proceed to Cambridge, and be educated 
there at the expense of his godfather, Dean 
Arabin. In this also the world saw a stroke of 
good luck. But then nothing was lucky to Mr. 
Crawley. Bob, indeed, who had done very well at 
school, might do well at Cambridge—might do 
great things there. But Mr. Crawley would have 
preferred that the boy should work in the fields, 
than that he should be educated in a manner so 
manifestly eleemosynary. And then his clothes! 
How was he to be provided with clothes fit either 
for school or for college? But the dean and Mrs. 
Crawley between them managed this, leaving Mr. 
Crawley very much in the dark, as Mrs. Crawley 
was in the habit of leaving him. Then there was 
a younger daughter, Jane, still at home, who 

her life between her mother’s work-table 
and her father’s Greek, mending linen and learn- 
ing to soan iambics—for Mr. Crawley in his early 
days had been a ripe scholar. 

And now there had come upon them all this ter- 
ribly-crushing disaster. That poor Mr. Crawley 
had got himself into a mess of debt at Silverbridge, 
from which he was quite unable to extricate him- 
self, was generally known by all the world both 
of Silverbridge and Hogglestock. To a great 
many it was known that Dean Arabin had paid 
money for him, very much contrary to his own 
consent, and that he had quarreled, or attempted 
to quarrel, with the dean in consequence—had so 
attempted, although the money had in part passed 
through his own hands. There had been one 
creditor, Fletcher, the butcher of Silverbridge, who 
had of late been specially hard upon poor Crawley. 
This man, who had not been without good nature 
in his dealings, had heard stories of the dean’s 
good-will and such like, and had loudly expressed 





clergyman among themselves as though he were | 
| Proudie of Barchester, who had at firat caused hie 


his opinion that the perpetual curate of Hoggle- 
stock would show a higher pride in allowing him- 
self to be indebted to a rich brother clergsman, 
than in remaining under thrall to a butcher. And 
thus a rumor had grown up. And the butcher had 
written repeated letters to the bishop—to Bishop 


chaplain to answer them, and had told Mr. Craw- 
ley somewhat roundly what was his opinion of a 
clergyman who ate meat and did not pay for it. 
But nothing that the bishcp could say or do ena- 
bled Mr. Crawley to pay the butcher. It was very 
grievous to such a man aa Mr. Crawley to receive 
tuese letters from such a man as Bishop Proudie ; 
but the letters came and made festering wounde, 
but thea there was an end of them. And at last 


there had come forth from the butcher’s shop a 
threat that if the money were not paid by a certain 
daie, printed bills should be posted about the 
county. All who heard of this in Silverbridge were 
very angry with Mr. Fletcher, for noone there had 
ever known a tradesman to take such a step be- 
fore ; but Fletcher swore that he wonld persevere, 
and defended himself by showing that siz or seven 
months since, im the spring of the year, Mr, Craw- 
ley had been paying money in Silverbridge, but 
had paid none to him—to him who had been not 
only his earliest, but his most enduring creditor, 
‘He got money from the dean in March,” said Mr, 
Fletcher to Mr. Walker, “and he paid twelve 
pounds ten to Green, and seventeen pounds to 
Grobury.” It was that seventeen pounds to 
Grobery, the baker, for flour, which made the 
butcher so fixedly determined to smite the poor 
clergyman hip and thigh. ‘“ And he paid money 
to Hall, and Mrs, Holt, andto a deal more; but 
he never came near my shop. It he had even 
shown himself, I would not have said so much 
about it.” And then a day before the date named 
Mrs. Crawley had come to Silverbridge and paid 
the butcher twenty pounds in four five-pound 
notes. So far Fletcher, the butcher, had been 
successful. 

Some six weeks after this, inquiry began to be 
made as to a certain check for twenty pounds 
drawn by Lord Lufton on his bankers in London, 
which check had been lost early in the spring by 
Mr. Soames, Lord Lutton’s man of business in 
Barsetshire, together with a pocket-book in which 
it had been folded. This pocket-book Soames had 
believed himself to have left at Mr. Crawley’s 
house, and had gone so far, even at the time of 
the loss, as to express his absolute conviction that 
he had so left it. He was in the habit of paying a 
rent-charge to Mr. Crawley on behalf of Lord 
Lutton, amounting to twenty pounds four shil- 
lings, every half year. Lord Lufton held the 
large tithes of Hogglestock, and paid annaally 
a sum of forty pounds eight shillings to the in- 
cumbent. This amount was, as a rule, remitted 
punctually by Mr. Soames through the post. On 
the occasion now spoken of, he had had some reéa- 
son for visiting Hogglestock, and had paid the 
money personally to Mr. Crawley. Of so much 
there was no doubt, But he had paid it by a check 
drawn by himself on his own bankers at Barches- 
ter, and that check had been cashed in the or- 
dinary way on the next morning. On returning 
to his own house in Barchester, he had missed 
his pocket-book, and had written to Mr. Crawley 
to make inquiry. There had been no money in it 
beyond the»check drawn by Lord Lufton for 
twenty pounds. Mr. Crawley had answered this 
letter by another, saying that no pocket-book had 
been found in his house. Ali this had happened 
in March. 


In October Mrs. Crawley paid the twenty pounds 
to Fletcher, the butcher, and in November Lord 
Lufton’s check was traced back through the Bar- 
chester bank to Mr. Crawley’s hands. A brick- 
maker of Hoggle End, much favored by Mr. Craw- 
ley, had asked for change over the counter of this 
Barchester bank—not, as will be understood, the 
bank on which the check was drawn—and had 
received it. The accommodation had been 
peremptorily refused to the man at first, but 
when he presented the check the second day, 
bearing Mr. Crawley’s name on the back of it, 
together with a note from Mr. Crawley himself, 
the money had been given for it ; and the identi- 
cal notes so paid had been given to Fletcher, the 
butcher, on the next day by Mrs. Crawley. When 
inquiry was made, Mr. Crawley stated that the 
check had been paid to him by Mr. Soames, on 
behalf of the rent-charge due to him by Lord 
Lufton. But the error of this statement was at 
once made maniiest. There was the check, signed 
by Mr. Soames himself, for the exact amount— 
twenty pounds four shillings, As he himself de- 
clared, he had never in his life paid money on be- 
half of Lord Lufton by a check drawn by his lord- 
ship. The check given by Lord Lufton, and 
which had been lost, had been a private matter 
between them. His lordship had simply wanted 
change in his pocket, and his agent had given it 
tohim. Mr. Orawley was speedily shown to be 
altogether wrong in the statement made to ac- 
count for possession of the check, 

Then he became very moody and would say 
nothing further. But his wife, who had known 
nothing of his first statement when made, came 
forward and declared that she believed the check 
for twenty pounds to be a part of a present given 
by Dean Arabin to her husband in April last. 
There had been, she said, great heart-burnings 
about this gift, and she 4“ -i hardly dared to speak 
to her husband on the® bject, An execution had 
been threatened in the house by Grobury, the 
baker, of which the dean had heard. Then there 
had been some scenes at the deanery between her 
husband and the dean and Mrs. Arabin, as to 
which she had subsequently heard much trom 
Mrs, Arabin. Mrs. Arabin had told her that 
money had been given—and at last taken. In- 
deed, so much had been very apparent, as bills 
had been paid to the amount of at least fifty 
pounds. When the threat made by the butcher 
had reached her husband’s ears, the effect upon 
him had been very grievous. All this was the 
story told by Mre. Crawley to Mr. Walker, the 
lawyer, when he was pushing his inquiries. She, 
poor woman, at any rate told all that she knew. 
Her husband had told her one morning, when the 
butcher’s threat was weighing heavily on his 
mind, speaking to her in such a humor, that she 
found it impossible to cross-question him, that he 
had still money left, though it was money which 
he had hoped that he would not be driven to use ; 
and he had given her the four five-pound notes, 
aud had told her to go to Bilverbridge and satisty 
the man who was so eager for his money. She 
had done 80, aud had felt no doubt that the money 
so forthcoming had been given by the dean. That 

was the story as told by Mrs. Crawley. 





But how could she explain hex husband’s state- 
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ment as to the check, which had been shown to 
‘be altogether false? All this passed between Mr. 
‘Walker and Mrs. Crawley, and the lawyer was 
very gentle with her. In the first stages of the 
inquiry he had simply desired to learn the truth, 
and place the clergyman above suspicion, Latter- 
ly, being bound as he was to follow the matte? up 
officially, he would not have seen Mrs. Crawley, 
had he been able to escape that lady’s importun- 
ity. “Mr. Walker,” she had said, at last, “ you 
do not know my husband. No one knows him 
but I. It is hard to have to tell you of all our 
roubles.” ‘If I can lessen them, trust me that 
(I will do so,” said the lawyer.” ‘‘ No one, I think, 
ean lessen them in this world,” said the lady. 
“The truth is, sir, that my husband often knows 
mot what he says. When he declared that the 
money had been paid to him by Mr. Soames, most 
‘certainly he thought so. There are times when 
in his misery he knows not what he says—when 
he forgets everything.” 

Up to this period Mr. Walker had not suspected 
Mr. Crawley of anything dishonest, nor did he 
suspect him as yet. The poor man had probably 
received the money from the dean, and had told 
the lie about it, not choosing to own that he had 
taken money from his rich friend, and thinking 
that there would be no further inquiry. He had 
been very foolish, and that would be the end of 
it. Mr. Soames was by no means so good-na- 
tured in his belicf. ‘‘How should my pocket- 
book have got into Dean Arabin’s hands?” said 
Mr. Soames, almost triumphantly. “And then I 
felt sure at the time that I had left it at Crawley’s 
house |” 

Mr. Walker wrote a letter to the dean, who at 
that moment was in Florence, on his way to Rome, 
from whence he was going on to the Holy Land. 
There came back a letter from Mr. Arabin, saying 
that on the 17th of March he had given to Mr. 
Crawley a sum of fifty pounds, and the payment 
had been made with five Bank of England notes 
of ten pounds each, which had been handed by 
him to his friend in the library at the deanery. 
The letter was very short, and may, perhaps, 
be described as having been almost curt. Mr. 
Walker, in his anxiety to do the best he could 
for Mr. Crawley, had simply asked a questiun 
as tothe nature of the transaction between the 
two gentlemen, saying that no doubt the dean’s 
answer would clear up a little mystery which 
existed at present respecting a check for twenty 
pounds, The dean in answer simply stated the 
fact as it has been given above; but he wrote 
to Mr. Crawley, begging to know what was in 
truth this new difficulty, and offering any assist- 
ance in his power. He explained all the cir- 
cumstances of the money, as he remembered 
them. The sum advanced had certainly con- 
aisted of fifty pounds, and there had certainly 
been five Bank of England notes. He had put the 
notes into an envelope, which he had not closed, 
but had addressed to Mr. Crawley, and had placed 
this envelope in his friend’s hands. He went on 
to say that Mrs. Arabin would have written, but 
that she was in Paris with her son, Mrs. Arabin 
was to remain in Paris during his absence in the 
Holy Land, and meet him in Italy on his return. 
As she was so much nearer at hand, the dean 
expressed a hope that Mrs, Crawley would apply 
to her if there was any trouble. 

The letter to Mr. Walker was conclusive as to 
the dean’s money. Mr. Crawley had not received 
Lord Lufton’s check from the dean. Then whence 
had he received it? The poor wife was left by the 
lawyer to obtain further information from her 
husband. Ah, who can tell how terrible were the 
scenes between that poor pair of wretches, as the 
wife endeavored to learn the truth from her miser- 
able, half-maddened husband! That her husband 
had been honest throughout, she had not any 
shadow of doubt. She did not doubt that to her, 
at least, he endeavored to tell the truth, as far as 
his poor, racked, impertect memory would allow 
him to remember what was true and what was 
nottrue. The upshot of all was that her husband 
declared that he still believed that the money had 
come to him from the dean. He had kept it by 
him, not wishing to use it, if he could help it. 
He had forgotten it—so he said at times—having 
understood from Arabin that he was to have fifty 
pounds, and having received more. If it had not 
come to him from the dean, then it had been sent 
tohim from the Prince of Evil for his utter un- 


doing ; and there were times in which he seemed | 


to think that such had been the manner in which 
the fatal check had reached him, In all that he 
said he was terribly confused, contradictory, un- 
intelligible—speaking almost as a madman might 
speak — ending always by declaring that the 
cruelty of the world had been too much for him, 
that the waters were mecting over his head, and 
praying for God’s mercy to remove him from the 
world. It need hardly be said that his poor wife 
in these days had a burden on her shoulders that 
was more than enough to crush any woman. 

She at last acknowledged to Mr. Walker that 
she could not account for the twenty pounds. 
She herself would write again to the dean about 
it, but she hatdly hoped for any further assist- 
ance there, ‘The dean’s answer is very plain,” 
said Mr. Walker. ‘‘ He says that -he gave Mr. 
Crawley five ten-pound notes, and those five notes 
we have traced to Mr. Crawley’s hands.” Then 
Mrs. Crawley could say nothing further beyond 
making protestations of her husband’s innocence, 





CHAPTER Il.—BY HEAVENS, HE HAD BETTER NOT. 

I must ask the reader to make the acquaintance 
of Major Grantly of Cosby Lodge, before he is in- 
troduced to the family of Mr. Crawley, at their par- 
sonage in Hogglestock. It has been said that Major 
Grantly had thrown a favorable eye on Grace 
Crawley—by which report occasion was given to all 
men and women in those parts to hint that the 
Crawleys, with all their piety and humility, were 
very cunning, and that one of the Grantlys was, to 
say the least of it, very soft, admitted as it was 
thronghout the County of Barsetshire, that there 
was no family therein more widely awake to the 


affairs generally of this world and the next com- 
bined than the family of which Archdeacon Grantly 
was the respected head and patriarch. Mrs. 
Walker, the most godd-natured woman in Silver- 
bridge, had acknowledged to her daughter that 
#hé could not understand it—that she could not 
see anything at all in Grace Crawley. Mr. Walker 
had shrugged his shoulders and expressed a con- 
fident belief that Major Grantly had not a shilling 
of his own beyond his half-pay and his late wife’s 
fortune, which was only six thtusand pounds. 
Others, who were ill-natured, had declared that 
Grave Crawley was little better than a beggar, and 
that she could not possibly have acquired the 
manners ofa gentlewoman. Fletcher, the butcher, 
had wondered whether the major would pay his 
future father-in-law’s debts; and Dr. Tempest. 
the old rector of Silverbridge, whose four daughters 
were all as yet unmarried, had turned up bis old 
nose, and hinted that half-pay majors did not get 
caught in marriage so easily as that. 

Such and such like had been the expression of 
the opinion of men and women in Silverbridge, 
But the matter had been discussed further afield 
than at Silverbridge, and had been allowed to 
intrude itself as a most unwelcome subject into 
the family conclave of the archdeacon’s rectory. 
To those who have not as yet learned the fact 
from the public character and well-appreciated 
reputation of the man, let it be known that 
Archdeacon Grantly was at this time, as he had 
been for many years previously, Archdeacon of 
Barchester and Rector of Plumstead Episcopi. 
A rich and prosperous man he had ever been— 
though he also had had his sore troubles, 
as we all have—his having arisen chiefly from 
want of that higher ecclesiastical promotion which 
his soul had coveted, and for which the whole 
tenor of his life had especially fitted him. Now, 
in his green old age, he had ceased to covet, but 
had not ceased to repine. He had ceased to covet 
aught for himself, but still coveted much for his 
children; and for him such a marriage as this 
which was now suggested for his son, was encom- 
passed almost with the bitterness of death. “I 
think it would kill me,” he had said to his wife ; 
** by heavens, I think it would be my death !” 


A daughter of the archdeacon had made a 
splendid matrimonial alliance—so splendid, that 
its history was at the time known to all the aris- 
tocracy of the county, and had not been altogether 
forgotten by any of those who keep themselves 
well-instructed in the details of the peerage. 
Griselda Grantly had married Lord Dumbello, the 
eldest son of the Marquis of Hartletop—than 
whom no English nobleman was more puissant, if 
broad acres, many castles, high title, and stars, 
and ribbons are any signs of puissance--and she 
was now, herself, Marchioness of Hartletop, with 
a little Lord Dumbello of her own. The daugh- 
ter’s visits to the parsonage of her father were of 
necessity rare, such necessity having come from 
her own altered sphere of life. A Marchioness of 
Hartletop has special duties, which will hardly 
permit her to devote herself frequently to the 
humdrum society of a clerical father and mother. 
That it would be so, father and mother had under- 
stood when they sent the fortunate girl forth to a 
higher world. But, now and again, since her 
august marriage, she had laid her coroneted head 
upon one of the old rectory pillows for a night or 
so, and on such occasions all the Plumsteadians 
had been oud in praise of her condescension. 
Now it happened that when this second and more 
aggravated blast of the evil wind reached the 
rectory—the renewed waft of the tidings as to 
Major Grantly’s infatuation regarding Miss Grace 
Crawley, which, on its renewal, seemed to bring 
with it something of confirmation—it chanced, I 
say, that at that moment Griselda, Marchioness 
of Hartletop, was gracing the paternal mansion. 
It need hardly be said that the father was not 
slow to invoke such a daughter’s counsel and such 
a sister’s aid. 


I am not quite sure that the mother would have 
been equally -quick to ask her daughter’s ad- 
vice, had she been left in the matter entirely to 
| her own propensities. Mrs. Grantly had ever 

loved her daughter dearly, and had been very 
| proud of that great success in life which Griselda 
| had achieved ; but in late years, the child had 
become, a8 a woman, separate from the mother, 
| and there had arisen, not unnaturally, a break of 
that close confidence which in early years had 
existed between them. Griselda, Marchioness of 
Hartletop, was more than ever a daughter to the 
archdeacon, even though Le might never see her. 
Nothing could rob him of the honor of such a pro- 
geny—nothing, even though there had been ac- 
tual estrangement between them. But it was not 
so with Mrs. Grantly. Griselda had done very 
well, and Mrs. Grantly had rejoiced; but she 
had lost her child. Now the major, who had 
done well also, though in a much lesser degree, 
| was still her child, moving in the same sphere of 
life with her, still dependent in a great degree 
upon his father’s bounty, a neighbor in the county, 
a frequent visitor at the parsonage, and a visitor 
who could be received without any of that trouble 
which attended the unfrequent comings of Grisel- 
da, the marchioness, to the home of her youth. 
And for this reason Mrs, Grantly, terribly put out 
as she was at the idea of a marriage between her 
son and one standing so poorly in the world’s es- 
teem as Grace Crawley, would not have brought 
forward the matter before her daugiter,{had she 
been left to her own desires. A marchioness in 
one’s family is a tower of strength, no doubt; but 
there are counselors so strong that we do not 
wish to trust them, lest in the trusting we our- 
selves be overwhelmed by their strength. Now 
Mrs. Grantly was by no means willing to throw 
her influence into the hands of her titled daughter. 

But the titied danghter was consulted and gave 
her advice. On the occasion of the present visit 
to Plumstead she had consented to lay her head 
for two nights on the parsonage pillows, and on 
the second evening her brother, the major, was 
to come over from Cosby Lodge to meet her, 








Before his coming, the affair of Grace Crawley 
was discussed: 

“Tt would break my heart, Griselda,” said the 
archdeacon, piteously, “and your mothet’s.” 

“ There is nothing the girl’s character,” 
said Mrs. Grantly, “‘and the father and mother 
are gentlefolks by birth; but such a marriage for 
Henry would be very unseemly.” 

“To make it worse, there is this terrible story 
about bim,” said the archdeacon: 

“I don’t suppose there is much iti that,” said 
Mrs. Grantly. 

“TI can’t say. There is no knowing. They told 
me to-day in Barchester that Soames is pressing 
the case against him.” 

‘Who is Soames, papa?” asked the marchion- 
eas, 

“He is Lord Lufton’s tian of business, my 
dear.” ; 

‘Oh, Lord Lufton’s man of business!” There 
was something of a sneer in the tone of the lady’s 
voice as she mentioned Lord Lufton’s name. 

“T am told,” continued the archdeacon, “ that 
Soames declares the check was taken from a 
pocket-book which he left by accident in Craw- 
ley’s house.” 

** You don’t mean to say, archdeacon, that you 
think that Mr. Crawley—a clergyman—stole it!” 
said Mrs. Grantly. 

“T don’t say anything of the kind, my dear. 
But supposing Mr. Crawley to be as honest as the 
sun, you wouldn’t wish Henry to marry his 
daughter.” 

“Certainly not,” said the mother. “It would 
be an upfitting marriage. The poor girl has had 
no advantages.” 

‘* He is not able even to pay his baker’s bill. I 
always thought Arabin was very wrong to place 
such a man in such a parish as Hogglestock. Of 
course the family could not live there.” The 
Arabin here spoken of was Dr. Arabin, Dean of 
Barchester. The dean and the archdeacon had 
married sisters, and there was much intimacy be- 
tween the families, 

** After all it is only a rumor as yet,” said Mrs. 
Grantly. 

“Fothergill told me only yesterday that he 
sees her almost every day,” said the father. 
“What are we to do, Griselda? You know how 
headstrong Henry is.” The marchioness sat quite 
still, looking at the fire, and made no immediate 
answer to this address, 

‘There is nothing for it, but that you should 
tell him what you think,” said the mother, 

‘Tf his sister were to speak to him, it might do 
much,” said the archdeacon. To this Mrs. Grantly 
said nothing ; but Mrs. Grantly’s daughter under- 
stood very well that her mother’s confidence in 
her was not equal to her father’s. Lady Hartk- 
top said nothing, but still sat, with impassive 
face, and vyes fixed upon the fire. “I think that 
if you were to speak to him, Griselda, and tell him 
that he would disgrace his family, he would be 
ashamed to go on with such a marriage,” ssid 
the father. “He would feel, connected as he is 
with Lord Hartletop-——” 

**T don’t think he would feel anything about 
that,” said Mrs. Grantly. 

“*T dare say not,” said Lady Hartletop. 

“T am sure he ought to feel it,” said the father. 
They were all silent, and sat looking at the fire. 

**T suppose, papa, you allow Henry an income,” 
said Lady Hartletop, after a while. 

** Indeed I do—eight hundred a year.” 

“Then I think I should tell him that that must 
depend upon his conduct. Mamma, it you won't 
mind ringing the bell, I will send for Cecile, and 
go up-stairs and dress.” Then the marchioness 
went up-stairs to dress, and in about an hour the 
major arrived in his dog-cart. He also was al- 
lowed to go up-stairs to dress before anything was 
said to him about his great offense. 

* Griselda is right,” said the archdeacon, speak- 
ing to his wife out of his dressing-room. ‘She al- 
ways was right. I never knew a young woman 
with more sense than Griselda.” 

**But you do not mean to say that in any event 
you would stop Henry’s income?” Mrs. Grantly 
also was dressing, and made reply out of her bed- 
room. 

**Upon my word, I don’t know. As a father I 
would do anything to prevent such a marriage 
as that.” 

** But if he did marry her in spite of the threat ? 
And he would if he had once said so.” 

**Ts a father’s word, then, to go for nothing ; 
and a father who allows his son eight hundred a 
year? If he told the girl that he would be ruined 
she couldn’t hold him to it.” 

“* My dear, they’d know as well as I do, that you 
would give way after three months.” 

“But why should I give way? Good heay- 
ens—— !” 

‘Of course you’d give way, and of course we 
should have the young woman here, and of course 
we should make the best of it.” 

The idea of having Grace Crawley as a danghter 
at the Plumstead Rectory was too much for the 
archdeacon, and he resented it by additional ve- 
hemence in thetone of his voice, and a nearer 
personal approach to the wife of his bosom. All 
unaccoutred as he-was, he stood in the doorway 
between the two rooms, and thence fulminated at 
his wife his assurances that he would never allow 
himself to be immersed in such a depth of humility 
as that she had suggested. “I can tell you this, 
then, that if ever she comes here, I shall take care 
to be away. I will never receive her here. You 
can do as you please.” 

“That is just what I cannot do. If I could do 
as I pleased, I would put a stop to it at once.” 

“It seems to me that you want to encourage 
him. A child about sixteen vears of age !” 

**T am told she is nineteen.” 


Think of what her bringing up has been. Think 
what it would be to have all the Crawleys in our 
bouse for ever, and all their debts, and all their 





disgrace |” 





**f do not know that they have ever been dis- 


“You'll see. The whole country has heard of 
the affair of this twenty pounds. Look at that 
dear girl up-stairs, who has been such a comfort 
to us. Do you think it would be fit that she and 
her husband ghould meet such # one as Grace 
Crawley at our table?” . 

‘*T don’t think it would de them a bit of harm,’ 
said Mrs. Grantly. ‘But there would be no 
chance of that, seeing that Griselda’s husband 
never comes to us.” 

‘*He was here the year before last.” 

* And I never was so tired of a maa irall my 
life.” 

“Then you prefer the Crawleys, I suppose. 
This is what you get from Eleanor’s teaching.” 
Eleanor was the dean’s wife, and Mrs. Grantly’s 
younger sister. ‘It has always been a sorrow to 
me that I ever brought Arabin into the diocese.” 

«I never asked you to bring him, archdeacon. 
But nobody was so glad as you when he proposed 
to Eleanor.” 

** Well, the long and the short of it is this, I 
shall tell Henry to-night that if he makes a fool of 
himself with this girl, he must not look to me any 
longer for anincome. He has about six hundred 
a year of his own; and if he chooses to throw 
himself away, he had better go and live in the 
south of France, or in Canada, or where he 
pleases. He shan’t come here.” 

“T hope he won’t marry the girl, with all my 
heart,” said Mra. Grantly. 

“He had better not, By heavens, he had better 
not!” 

“But if he does, you'll be the first to forgive 
him.” 
On hearing this, the archdeacon slammed the 
door, and retired to his washing apparatus. At 
the present moment he was very angry with his 
wife, but then he was so accustomed to such 
anger, and was so Well aware that it in truth 
meant nothing, that it did not make him unhappy. 
The archdeacon and Mrs. Grantly had now been 
man and wife for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and had never in truth quarreled. He had 
the most profound respect for her judgment, apd 
the most implicit reliance on her conduct. She 
had never yet offended him, or caused him to 
repent the hour in which he had made her Mrs. 
Grantly. But she had come to understand that 
she might use a woman’s privilege with her tongue, 
and she used it—not altogether to his comfort. 
On the present occasion, he was the more annoyed 
because he felt she might be right. “It would 
be a positive disgrace, and I would never see him 
again,” he said to himself. And yet, as he said 
it, he knew that he would not have the strength 
of character to carry him through a prolonged 
quarrel with his son. “I never would see her— 
never, never!” he said to himself. ‘And then 
such an opening as he might have at his sister’s 
house.” ; 

Major Grantly had been a successful mart ‘in life, 
with the one exception of having lost the me¢ber 
of his child within a twelvemonth of his marria@¢ 
and within a few hours of that child’s birth. He 
had served in India as a very young man, and had 
been decorated with the Victoria Cross. Then he 
had married a lady with some money, and had left 
the active service of the army, with the concur- 
ring alvice of his own family and that of his wife. 
He had taken a small place in his father’s county, 
but the wife for whose comfort he had taken it 
had died before she was permitted to see it. 
Nevertheless, he had gone to reside there, hunt- 
ing a good deal and farming a little, making him- 
self popular in the district, and keeping up the 
good name of Grantly in a successful way, till 
—alas!—it had seemed good to him to throw 
those favoring eyes on poor Grace Crawley. His 
wife had now been dead just two years, and as he 
was still under thirty, no one could deny it would 
be right that he should marry again. No one did 
deny it. His father had hinted that he ought to 
do so, and had generously whispered that if some 
little increase to the major’s present income were 
needed, he might possibly be able to do some- 
thing. ‘What is the good of keeping it?” the 
archdeacon had said, in liberal after-dinner 
warmth; “I only want it for your brother and 
yourself.” The brother was a clergyman. 

And the major’s mother had sirongly advised 
him to marry again without loss of time. 

“My dear Henry,” she had said, “ you'll never 
be younger, and youth does go for something. 
As for dear little Edith, being a girl, she is almost 
no impediment. Do you know those two girls at 
Chaldicotes ?” 

‘* What, Mrs, Thorne’s nieces ?” 

“No; they are not her nieces, but her cousins. 
Emily Dunstable is very handsome; and as for 
money——” 

But what about birth, mother?” 

** One can’t have ev: ing, my dear.” 

** As far as I am conce , [should like every- 
thing, or nothing,” the major had said, laughing. 

Now for him to think of Grace Crawley after 
that—of Grace Crawley, who had no money, no 
particular birth, and not even beauty itself, so at 
least Mrs. Grantly said—who had not even enjoyed 
the education of a lady, was too bad. Nothing 
had been wanting to Emily Dunstable’s education, 
and it was calculated that she would have at least 
twenty thousand pounds on the day of her mar- 
riage. 

The disappointment to the mother would be the 
more sore because she had gone to work upon her 
little scheme with reference to Miss Emily Dun- 
stable, and had at first, as she thought, seen her 
way to success—to success in spite of the dispa- 
raging words which her son had spoken to her. 
Mrs. Thorne’s house at Chaldicotes—or Dr. 





“What does it matter if she was fifty-nine? | 


Thorne’s house as it should, perhaps, be more 
| properly called, for Dr. Thorne was the husband 
of Mrs. Thorne—was in those days the pleasantest 
| house in Barsetshire. No one saw so much com- 

pany as the Thornes, or spent so much money in 
| so pleasant a way. The great county families, 
| (Continued on page 250.) 
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the Pailisers and the De Courcys, the Luftons 
‘and the “reshams, were no doubt grander, and 
some of them were perhaps richer than the Chal- 
dicote Thornes—as they were called to distinguish 
them from the Thornes of Ullathorne; but none 
of these people were so pleasant in their ways, so 
free in their hospitality, or so easy in their modes 
of living, as the doctor and his wife. When first 
Chaldicotes, a very old country-seat, had, by the 
chances of war, fallen into their hands and been 
newly furnished, and newly decorated, and newly 
gardened, and newly green-housed and _hot- 
watered by them, many of the county people had 
turned up their noses at them. Dear ol Vuady 
Lafton had done so, and had been greatly ;rieved 
saying nothing, however, of her grief, when her 
son and daughter-in-law had broken away from 
‘her, and submitted themselves to the blandish- 
ments of the doctor’s wife. And the Grantlys had 
jstood aloof, partly influenced, no doubt, by their 
‘dear and intimate old friend Miss Monica Thorne 
of Ullathorne, a lady of the very old school, who, 
‘though good as gold and kind as charity, could 
not endure that an interloping Mrs. Thorne, who 
never had « grandfather, should come to honor 
and glory in the county, simply because of her 
riches, Miss Monica Thorne stood out, but Mrs, 
Grantly gave way, and having once given way, 
found that Dr. Thorne, and Mrs. Thorne, and 
Emily Dunstable, and Chaldicote House together, 
were very charming. And the major had been 
once there with her, and had made himself very 
pleasant, and there had certainly been some little 
passage of incipient love between him and Miss 
Dunstable, as to which Mrs. Thorne, who man- 
aged everything, seemed to be well pleased. This 
had been after the first mention made by Mrs. 
Grantly to her son of Emily Dunstable’s name, 
but before she had heard any faintest whispers of 
his fancy for Grace Crawley ; and she had there- 
fore been justified in hoping—almost in expecting 
that Emily Dunstable would be her daughter-in- 
law, and was therefore the more aggrieved when 
this terrible Crawley peril first opened itself be- 
fore her eyes. 


CHAPTER II.—THE ARCHDEACON'S THREAT. 


Tue dinner-party at the rectory comprised none 

but the Grantly family. The marchioness had 
written to say that she preferred to have it so. 
The father had suggested that the Thornes of 
Ullathorne, very old friends, might be asked, and 
the Greshams from Boxall Hill, and had even 
promised to endeavor to get old Lady Lufton over 
to the rectory, Lady Lufton having in former 
‘years been Griselda’s warm friend. But Lady 
Hartletop had preferred to see her dear father and 
mother in privacy. Her brother Henry she would 
be glad to meet, and hoped to make some arrange- 
ment with him for a short visit to Hartlebury, her 
husband's place in Shropshire—as to which latier 
hint, it may, however, be at once said, that no- 
thing further was spoken after the Crawley alli- 
ance had been suggested. And there had been a 
very sore point mooted by the daughter in a re- 
quest made by her to her father that she might 
not be called upon to meet her grandfather, her 
mother’s father, Mr. Harding, a clergyman of 
Barchester, who was now stricken in years. 
** Papa would not have come,” said Mrs. Grantly, 
“ but I think—I do think——” Then she stopped 
herself. 

“Your father has odd ways sometimes, my dear. 
You know how fond I am of having him here my- 
self?” 

** Tt does not signify,” said Mrs. Grantly. ‘‘Do 
not let us say anything more about it. Of course 
we cannot have everything. Iam told the child 
does her duty in her sphere of life, and I suppose 
we ought to be contented.” Then Mrs. Grantly 
went up to her own room, and there she cried. 
Nothing was said to the major on the unpleasant 
subject of the Crawleys before dinner. He met 
his sister in the drawing-room, and was allowed 
to kiss her noble cheek. ‘I hope Edith is well, 
Henry,” said the sister. ‘‘ Quite well, and little 
Dumbello is the same,I hope?” “Thank you, 
yes ; quite well.” Then there seemed to be no- 
thing more to be said between the two. The 
major never made inquiries after the august 
family, or would allow it to appear that he was 
conscious of being shone upon by the wife of a 
marquis. Any adulation which Griselda received 
of that kind came from her father, and therefore, 
unconsciously she had learned to think that her 
father was better bred than the other members of 
her family, and more fitted by nature to move in 
that sacred circle to which she herself had been 
exalted. 

We need not dwell upon the dinner,‘ which was 
but a dull affair. Mrs. Grantly strove to carry on 
the family party exactly as it would have been car- 
ried on had her daughter married the son of 
some neighboring squire; but she herself was 
conscious of the struggle, and the fact of there 
being a struggle produced failure. The rector’s 
servants treated the daughter of the house with 
special awe, and the marchioness herself moved 
and spoke, and ate and drank, with a cold mag- 
nificence, which I think had become a second 
nature with her, but which was not on that account 
the less oppressive. Even the archdeacon, who 

enjoyed something in that which was so disagree- 
able to his wife, felt a relief when he was left alone 
after dinner with his son. He felt relieved as his 
son got up to open the door for his mother and 
sister, but was aware at the same time that he had 
before him a most difficult and possibly a most 
disastrous task. His dear son Henry was not a 
man to be t@iked smootuly out of or into any pro- 
priety. He had a will of his own, and having 
hitherto been a successful man, who in youth had 
fallen into few youthful troubles—who had never 
justified his father in using stern parental au- 
thority—was not now inclined to bend his neck. 

** Henry,” said the archdeacon, “what are you 


| 


drinking? That’s ’84 port, but it’s not just what 
it should be. Shall I send for another bottle?” 

“It will do for me, sir. I shall only take a 
glass.” 

“TI shall drink two or three glasses of claret. 
But you young fellows have become so desperately 
temperate.” s 

** We take our wine at dinner, sir.” 

** By-the-way, how well Griselda is looking.” 

“Yes, she is, It’s always easy for women to look 
well when they’re rich.” 

How would Grace Crawley look, then, who was 
as poor as poverty itself, and who should remain 
poor, if his son was fool enough to marry her? 
That was the train of thought which ran through 
the archdeacon’s mind. 

**T do not think much of riches,” said he ; ** but 
it is always well that a gentleman’s wife or a gen- 
tleman’s daughter should have a sufficiency to 
maintain her position in life.” 

“You may say the same, sir, of everybody’s 
wife and everybody’s daughter.” 

**You know what I mean, Henry.” 

“‘T am not quite sure that I do, sir.” 

“Perhaps I had better speak out at once. A 
rumor has reached your mother and me, which we 
do not believe for a moment, but which, neverthe- 
less, makes us unhappy even asareport. They 
say that there is a young woman living in Silver- 
bridge to whom you are becoming attached.” 

“Ts there any reason why I should not become 
attached to a young woman in Silverbridge?— 
though I hope any young woman to whom I may 
become attached will be worthy at any rate of be- 
ing called a young lady.” 

‘*T hope so, Henry ; I hope so. I do hope so.” 

**So much I will promise, sir ; but I will promise 
nothing more.” 

The archdeacon looked across into his son’s face, 
and his heart sank within him. His son’s voice 
and his son’s eyes seemed to tell him two things. 
They seemed to tell him, firstly, that the rumor 
about Grace Crawley was true; and, secondly, 
that the major was resolved not to be talked out 
of his folly. 

‘** But you are not engaged to any one, are you?” 
said the archdeacon. 

The son did not at first make any answer, and 
then the father repeated the question. 

‘Considering our mutual positions, Henry, I 
think you ought to tell me if you are engaged.” 

“Tam not engaged. Had I become so, I should 
have taken the first opportunity of telling either 
you or my mother.” 

““Thank God. Now, my dear boy, I can speak 
out more plainly. The young woman whose name 
[ have heard is daughter to that Mr. Crawley who 
is perpetual curate at Hogglestock. I knew that 
there could be nothing in it.” 

‘“* But there is something in it, sir.” 

‘“‘ What is there init? Do not keep me in sus- 
pense, Henry. What is it you mean?” 

‘* It is rather hard to be cross-questioned in this 
way on such a subject. When you express your- 
self as tl ankful that there is nothing in the rumor, 
I am forced to stop you, as otherwise it is possible 
that hereafter you may say that I have deceived 
you.” 

** But you don’t mean to marry her ?” 

“*T certainly do not mean to pledge myself not 
to do so.” 

**Do you mean to tell me, Henry, that you are 
in love with Miss Crawley ?” 

Then there was another pause, during which 
the archdeacon sat looking for an answer ; but the 
major never said a word. 

‘Am I suppose that you intend to lower your- 
self by marrying a young woman who cannot pos- 
sibly have enjoyed any of the advantages of a lady's 
education? I say nothing of the imprudence of 
the thing ; nothing of her own want of fortune ; 
nothing of your having to maintain a whole tamily 
steeped in poverty; nothing of the debts and 
character of the father, upon whom, as I under- 
stand, at this moment there rests a very grave 
suspicion of—of—of—what I’m afraid I must cal] 
downright theft.” 

* Downright theft, certainly, if he were guilty.” 

‘I say nothing of all that ; but looking at the 
young woman herself-——”, 

‘She is simply the best educated girl whom it 
has ever been my lot to meet.” 

“Henry, I have aright to expect that vou will 
be honest to me.” 

**T am honest with you.” 

“Do you mean to ask this girl to marry you?” 

“IT do not think that you have any right to ask 
me that question, sir.” 

“T have a right at any rate to tell you this, 
that if you so far disgrace yourself and me, I 
shall consider myself bound to withdraw from 
you all the sanction which would be conveyed by 
my—my—my continued assistance.” 

“Do you intend me to understand that you wil] 
stop my income ?” 

‘* Certainly, I should.” 

“Then, sir, I think you would behave to me 
most cruelly. You advise me to give up my pro- 
fession.” 

“Not in order that you might marry Grace 
Crawley.” 

‘I claim the privilege of a man of my age to 
do as I please in such a matter as marriage. 
Miss Crawley is a lady. Her father is a clergy- 
man, as is mine. Her father’s oldest friend is my 
uncle, There is nothing on earth against her 
except her poverty. I do not think I ever heard 
of such cruelty on a father’s part.” 

** Very well, Henry.” 

“I have endeavored to do my duty by you sir, 
always; and by my mother. You can treat me in 
this way, if you please, but it will not have any 
effect on my conduct. You can stop my allowance 
to-morrow, if you like it. I had not as yet made 
up my mind to make an offer to Miss Crawley, 
but I shall now do so to-morrow morning.” 

This was very bad, indeed, and the archdeacon 
was extremely unhappy. He was by no means a 
cruel man. He loved his children dearly. If this 





disagreeable marriage was to take place, he would 


doubtless do exactly as his wife had predicted. 
He would not stop his son’s income for a single 
quarter ; and, though he went on telling himself 
that he would stop it, he knew in his own heart 
that any such severity was beyond his power. He 
was & generous man in money matters—having a 
dislike for poverty which was nct generous— 
and for hie own sake could not have endured to 
see a son of his in want. But he was terribly 
anxious to exercise the power which the use of 
the threat might give him. 

“Henry,” he said, “ you are treating me badly. 
My anxiety has always been for the welfare of my 
children. Do you think that Miss Crawley would 
be a fitting sister-in-law for that dear girl up- 


should you prefer to change carriages at the next 
station.” 

“No doubt you would wish to get rid of me; 
but no, sir! I do not move my seat ; and the first 
one that smokes I report to the guard.” 

“In that case, I fear we shall be obliged, pain- 
ful thougi it be, to iwar ourselves away,” I said, 
as we drew up at a small station. 

Fortunately we found the next compartment 
empty, and as we started again we pulled out our 
cigar-cases, this time to light their contents. 
“The old boy has certainly got out of bed the 
wrong side this morning,” said I, puffing away. 
“Or bas made a mistake in his betting-book,” 
remarked my sporting friend. ‘‘ We'll give him a 








stairs?” 

“ Certainly, I do, or for any other dear girl in 
the world ; excepting that Griselda, who is not 
clever, would hardly be able to appreciate Miss 
Crawley, who is clever.” 

* Griselda not clever! Good heavens!” Then 
there was another pause, and as the major said 
nothing, the father continued his entreaties. 
“ Pray, pray think of what my wishes are, and 
your mother’s, You are: not committed as yet. 
Pray think of it while there is time. I would rather 
double your income if I saw you marry any one 
that we could name here.” 

**T have enough as it is, if I may be allowed to 
know that it will not be capriciously withdrawn.” 
The archdeacon filled his glass unconsciously, 
and sipped his wine, while he thought what 
further he might say. Perhaps it might be better 
that he should say nothing further at the present 
moment, The major, however, was indiscreet, 
and pushed the question. 

“May I understand, sir, that your threat is 
withdrawn, and that my income is secure ?” 

** What, if you marry this girl?” 

** Yes, sir; will my income be continued to me 
if I marry Miss Crawley ?” 

** No, it will not.” 

Then the father got up hastily, pushed the 
decanter back angrily from his hand, and without 
saying another word walked away into the 
drawing-room. That evening at the rectory was 
very gloomy. The archdeacon now and again said 
a word or two to his daughter, and his daughter 
answered him in monosyllables, The major sat 
apart moodly, and spoke tono one. Miss Grantly, 
understanding well what had passed, knew that 
nothing could be done at the present moment to 
restore family comfort ; so she sat by the fire and 
knitted. Exactly at ten they all went to bed. 
“Dear Henry,’’ said the mother to her son the 
next morning, ‘‘ think much of yourself and of 
your child, and of us, before you take any great 
step in life.” 

**T will, mother, saidhe. Then he went out and 
put on his wrapper, and got into his dog-cart, and 
drove himself off to Silverbridge. He had not 
spoken to his father since they were in the dining- 
room on the previous evening. When he started 
the marchioness had not yet come down-stairs ; 
but at eleven she breakfasted, and at twelve she 
also was taken away. Poor Mrs. Grantly had not 
bad much comfort from her children’s visits. 








HOW I LOST MY WHISKERS. 


CHAPTER I, 


** Do rou object to smoking, sir?” 

This I asked in my blandest manner of an old 
gentleman who sat, with his face hidden by a 
newspaper, opposite to me in a railway carriage. 

All the seats in the carriage were filled ; I and 
four others were on our way from Cambridge to 
enjoy the Christmas vacation. Our spirits were 
high, for there is a delight in banishing for a time 
all thoughts of conic sections, Newton’s “ Prin- 
cipia,” and the little-go, and entertaining, in 
exchange, visions of “hops,” skating parties, 
and all the orgies which every right-minded family 
hold at this season in honor of King Christmas, 

But I must introduce you to my chums, for 
chums we were, although our tastes did not all 
lie in the same direction. Jack Stirrup is (or 
rather was at that period) a riding and hunting 
man, and was not unfrequently to be seen at New- 
market ; Stretcher, on the other hand, loved boat- 
ing, and preferred the sight of a well-developed 
biceps to that of the best bred hunter, and would 
often remark to Jack, ‘‘ How on earth you can say 
that you would rather see the ‘Two Thousand’ 
than the ‘Time-race’ in the ‘Colquhoun Sculls,’ 
I cannot for the life of me make out.” Edwards 
was a poor and reading man, but whose wit and 
talents rendered him a universal favorite; whilst 
Davies was a rich, open-handed, good-hearted 
fellow as ever lived. For my own part, I do not 
think I had any well defined peculiarity, but did a 
little of everything ; I read a little, rowed a little, 
hunted a little, had a fair income—in short, if I 
had any characteristic at all, it was a love of lazi- 
ness and practical jokes. 

We congratulated ourselves in getting a carriage 
to ourselves (with the exception of the old gentle- 
man I have named), for we intended to keep out 
the cold, and beguile our journey with sundry 
pipes and cigars. We had our cases out, and were 
preparing to light up, asa matter of course, when 
we were astonished by my vis-d-vis dashing away 
the newspaper which had hidden his face. 

“Do Lobjecttosmoking? Yes, sir, I do object. 
I object very strongly, sir! and beg that you will 
instantly replace your cigars in your pockets. I 
insist on having no smoking in this carriage!” 

We looked aghast at this sudden burst of cld- 
gentlemanly wrath. 

* Might I ask if you intend traveling far on this 
line, sir?” inquired Edwards, in his comically 
polite toné, 

** What is that to you, sir? What business is it 
of yours where I am going to?” 

“I merely wished to suggest, in case of your 
traveling far, that, pleasing and delightful as it 
would be for us to enjoy your agreeable society, 





yet, nevertheless, we would try to bear the loss, 


benefit now, at any rate. I vote we take it in 
turns to puff smoke through the lamp-hole. Let’s 
look at him: ha! cooled down a little—is about 
to compose himself to sleep. I'll trouble you for 
his nightcap : come and look at it, Fred.” 
I did so, and roared on seeing a red wovep cap, 
of conical shape, which added very considerably 
to the irascity of the wearer’s features. 
With perseverance which deserved a better 
cause, we each made a tube of paper, and putting 
the end through the lamp-hole, took our turn at 
‘smoking him out ;” and I blush as I now think 
how heartily we enjoyed the enraged state in 
which he paced up and down the empty carriage, 
like a caged tiger. 
The next time we stopped, however, the guard 
put his head into our carriage window and said, 
with a wink : 
‘“Gentl’m in next compartment complains of 
your smoking, sir.” : 
‘Smoking !” we exclaimed, with mock indigna- 
tion. “ Do we look as though we’d been smoking ? 
What nonsense!” and added, in a mysterious 
manner: ‘You see there’s one vacant seat; of 
course we’re not going to tell tales of the man 
who occupied that.” 
“All right!” said the guard, laughing. ad | 
wasn’t born yesterday.” 
And after a slightly confidential transaction of a 
pecuniary nature, he left us in peace. 
The snow, which had been falling heavily all 
day, now lay thick all around. Our eyes ached 
again as we looked out of the window (which was 
itself all frosted over) on to the dazzling snow 
which covered all the landscape; and as we 
stamped our feet on the floor of the carriage we 
began heartily to wish ourselves at our journey’s 
ond, and by the fireside. 
* * * * ~ * 
“Halloo! what are we stopping for now? I 
wonder whether we’re going to do an upset, or 
anything exciting of that kind?” said Davies, 
looking outof the window. ‘I don’t see a train 
anywhere that we can have a friendly collision 
with. 
“Get out here, gentlemen,” said the guard, 
passing the window ; “the line is snowed up, and 
we shall have to wait till it is clear.” 
The grumbling which this pleasant announce- 
ment caused was immediately stopped by our 
hearing the voice of our disagreeable companion 
in the next compartment. 
‘* Line snowed up, is it?” said that gentleman, 
trying to appear calm in his fury, “and we get 
out here? Oh! and do you suppose I am quietly 
going to submit to this? ‘The line ought to have 
been cleared ready for us. I shall bring an 
action.” 

“But, sir!” I eaid, “how on earth could 
they——” 

‘Might I request to know who spoke to you, 
sir. I consider your remark and interference ex- 
cessive impertinence.” 

This was a little too bad, and I turned to Jack 
and whispered that we would devise some plan of 
giving our friend a lesson demonstrative of the 
evils attending bad temper at Christmas time. 

We were fortunately stopped at a distance of 
only two hundred yards from a station ; but a very 
poor station it was, without any waiting-room or 
retreshment-rooms. 

The station-master, who was a pleasant sort o 
tellow, said we should have to wait but a couple of 
hours, and gave us aroom, where we made the 
best of a badjob, and having sent for some beer 
from the nearest ‘‘ public,” became, as Edwards 
mathematically observed, approximately happy. 
The old gentleman, however, had not yet vented 
all his wrath, but kept on anathematizing the snow 
and the railway people at intervals. After we had 
warmed ourselves, Stretcher proposed that we 
should have some songs; but asno one volunteered, 
I suggeated that we should get on our way sooner 
if we all went out and hetped to clear away the 
snow from the line. To this all agreed, with the 
exception of our amiable friend, of course. 

We had worked very merrily for about an hour, 
and were congratulating ourselves on being able 
to start again, when Jack came running up with a 
very pleased expression of countenance, and, as 
he tapped me on the shoulder, I remembered that 
he had not been with ue for the last balf-bour. 

“Fred,” he said, “I’ve an idea,” 

“Keep it, then,” I replied, “for it is sq rare a 
commodity with you, that I would not deprive you 
ofit for the world.” 

Don’t chaff, and I'll tell you all about it. I went 
up into the room at the station just now, and found 
our friend, the old boy, fast asleep in his chair, 
completely col'apsed under the soporific effects of 
the fire and a glass of brandy-and-water. I im- 
mediately ran into the village and bought these.” 
he said, showing me a handful of screws, a gimlet 
aud a screw-driver. 

** What in the name of everything ridiculous do 
you want these for?” I asked. 

* Don’t you gee? We shall be able to start again 
directly, now that the line is clear. We meanwhile 
run up-stairs and screw the old gentleman firmly 
into the room, The train goes on; we are re- 
vengod for his surly behavior to us, and he will 
then learn that ‘old gentlemen should not be ill- 
tempered at Christmas time.’” 

“Capital!” I said, always ready to fall in with 





a practical joke ; “ let us be off at once.” 
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We certainly found the old gentleman in as 
Morphean a torpor as we could wish. His feet 
‘were propped up on a chair, whilst his boots were 
drying, and he was breathing with his mouth 
wide open, in a rather apoplectic manner. 

: “Shall I put a snow-ball into each of his boots ?” 
said. 

“No! that would be too much of a good thing, 
but I'll tell ‘you what you shall do: you're rather 
8 swell at drawing, aren’t you? I'll just burn the 
end of the beer-bottle cork, and you shall artis- 
tically adorn his face.” 

“That is splendid,” he whispered, as I finished 
off with giving him a mustache, which turned up 
im a facetions manner. ‘Just move that Jooking- 
glass, and put it so that he may admire himself 
directly he wakes ; and now let us be off.” 

We walked on tiptoe to the door. The hinges 
began to creek; and cold as the weather was, a 
faint perspiration began to develop itself on my 
forehead, as I noticed the old gentleman move in 
his chair ; it was, however, only to turn his head 
on to the other shoulder, and we closed the door 
in safety. 

“Give me the screws quick,” I said, ‘and go 
to the bottom of the stairs and prevent any one 
coming up.” 

{ bored hole after hole as noiselessly as I could, 
and having made the door as fast as eight good 
screws would make-it, I ran down-stairs and 
whispered, “Ali right !” 

‘Is there a gentleman up-stzirs, sir?” said the 
station-master, walking toward us. “‘ He asked me 
to wake him in time for the train, and it is just 
ready to go.” 

“Oh! he won’t like to be disturbed till the 
last moment, you may be sure,” said Jack. ‘“‘ By- 
the-by, I wished to talk to you of a plan by which 
I think your station might be much improved.” 

Now architecture happened to be one of the 
station-master’s hobbies, and they were soon deep 
In discussion. I beat a hasty retreat to the guard, 
and producing a sovereign, said : 

“If you get us off in five minutes from now, 
waiting for no one, and ring your bell at the very 
last minute, this is yours.” 

“All right, sir! the luggage is all in, and most 
ofthe passengers. Take yourseats. Going on!” 
he shouted, whilst 1 stood with my watch in 
hand. 

**One minute left! Ring the bell now,” I said. 
“If they undo those screws in one, or even five 
minutes, I'll eat them.” 

We jumped into a carriage, the guard gave the 
final whistle, and the train moved slowly on. We 
anxiously watched the result of our plot, with our 
heads out of window. After waiting one or two 
minutes, we noticed a figure gesticulating at the 
station window. The train then passed into a 
deep cutting, and we lost sight of it. 





CHAPTER IL 


I rank I have forgotten to say that I was going 
to spend the Christmas with a college friend. He 
had gone down a few weeks before, and had pro- 
mised to meet me at C—— station. 

You may imagine that I was not sorry to find 
myself arrived there, nor yet to see my friend 
Tom stamping his feet on the platform, no doubt 
thoroughly tired of waiting for the train. As he 
drove me up, he began talking of the different ar- 
rangements he had made for our mutual amuse- 
ment, ‘To-morrow,’ he said, “I’ve set aside 
for a skating party ; I have had the pond in the 
park swept, and invited all ‘les jeunes demoi- 
selles’ within reach, and as they have all accept- 
ed, it will give you a very fair idea of our ‘ native’ 
beauty.” 

Now, of all jolly things in the world, I think a 





skating party is the jolliest. Tom says that I am 
fond of showing my skating off; but I deny that | 
this has anything to do withit. In the first place, 


the frosty weather (and the mulled claret) induce | 
high spirits ; then there are the tumbles to laugh | 
at, and the ladies’ skates to strap on (which last, | gojumbia, and is twenty-six years of age. At the house 


in my own mind, is not the least pleasant part of 
the entertainment). 

We had by this time reached the house, and, 
after having accomplished our toilets, Tom took 
me into the drawing-room. 





“The guv'nor isn’t at home ; but let me intro- | 
duce you to my sister Minnie.” poy toed, 
Miss Minnie rose, and held out her hand at| one of the plans of the assassins was to abduct Presi- 


once, but, for my own part, I was too dumbfounded | dent 


to utter a single word. I am told that I am far 
from eloquent when describing female beauty, so 
I will not attempt it here; but I must say I had 
never, and have never since, seen such a pretty 
and merry face. When dinner was announced, 
however, I had recovered my equanimity suffi- 
ciently to offer her my arm, and after a short time 
we got to know one another thoroughly. 

The dinner (perhaps it may have been the port 
wine) had opened my heart, and when we removed 
to Tom’s sanctum to smoke (where, by-the-by, 
Miss Minnie insisted on joining us, saying that she 
**liked the smell of tobacco, and found it so dull 
by herself”), I began to relate my adventures with 
the old gentleman. 

Peal after peal of laughter arose as I proceeded 
with my narrative. I warmed with my subject, 
quite outdoing myself in the description of the 
old gentleman’s angry face and his irate beha- 
vior. 

“‘ Here !” I said, in triumph, “is my trophy!”— 
and I held out the nightcap. 

Never shall I forget that moment. Brother and 
sister stared at it for one second, and then Tom, 
looking vacantly at me, went into an hysterical fit 
of laughter. His face began to grow quite black, 
and the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

My face presented anything but a laughing ap- 
pearance, for I was struck with amazement at this 
behavior. At last, with what little breath he had 
left, he managed to get out the words: 

* Tt’s—the—guv—nor’s—night—cap !”” 

As he said this he pointed toa small label inside 


the cap, which I had not noticed before, and there, 
sure enough, were the words : 


*“* T. Grumblethorp, Esq., 
Grumblethorp Hall.” 

Reader, have you ever wished the earth to open 
and swallow you up? How heartily did 1 wish it 
at that moment! Isaw the whole affair at a glance. 
I had been playing a practical joke upon the gen- 
tleman in whose louse I was sitting, and had been 
describing him in the most ridiculous light to his 
daughter. How I hated Tom for laughing !—his 
sister was nearly as bad, by the way—whilst I sat 
turning alternately red and pale considering what 
on earth was to be done. At this moment a ser- 
vant entered the room. 

** A telegaam for Miss Grumblethorp.” 

She hastily looked over it, and then read it aloud 
to us: 

‘Shall come by the 8:30 to-morrow morning. 
Some young jackanapes have played a practical 
joke, and caused me to miss the last train to- 
night,” 

At last I found words! 

“Tom,” I said, “I must fly. Miss Grumble- 
thorp, I cannot sufficiently apologize to you 
for——” 

‘Oh, you need not apologize to me, nor must 
you go, either. Tom, you must devise some escape 
out of the dilemma.” 

“It would certainly never do for the governor to 
recognize you ; he’d never forgive you, and would 
cut me off with a shilling. Oh! I have it—I 
sentence you, in punishment, to cut off those 
whiskers and mustache—he’ll never know then.” 

**Never!” I said, with determination. ‘I’m 
not a vain man, but I will never voluntarily make 
a fright of myself.” 

‘Oh! I’m sure you look much better without 
them,” said Miss Grumblethorp: “besides, re- 
member the skating party to-morrow ; I want you 
to teach me so much. You really must not go.” 

I was not proof against this. The adorable 
Miss Minnie actually wishing me to stay! Again, I 
recollected that I had no other invitation for Christ- 
mas, and all my family were spending the winter 
abroad. Under these circumstances, I determined 
to risk all, and stay where I was sure to enjoy 
myself. 

Next morning, I rose early, had a “clean 
shave,” and borrowed a pair of light-blue 
spectacles. When I met Miss Grumblethorp on 
my way to breakfast, she declared the disguise 
was capital, telling me, at the same time, that 
her father had arrived, and was in the breakfast- 
room. I was formally introduced, and by the 
way that he received me it was evident that he 
had not recognized me in the least. 

* Aiways glad to see Tom’s friends,” said the 
old boy, in quite a cheerful tone. ‘Thank good- 
ness he doesn’t choose for companions such 
puppies as those who insulted me yesterday. I 
wonder whether they consider themselves gentle- 
men ?” 

In this strain he continued to talk all breakfast- 
time, whilst I answered with perfect gravity, not 
daring to look at Minnie, for I felt sure she was 
enjoying the joke. 

My story is nearly over. I enjoyed the skating 
party thoroughly, for I spent most of the day in 
teaching Minnie. I also accompanied her the 
next evening to a ball, where I found she could 
move much more quickly and gracefully than on 
the ice. 

* * 


* * * * 


I am now married: and though I have since 
grown my whiskers, yet my father-in-law has 
never suspected that I was “the young jacka- 
napes that made him late for the train” (he has 
never mentioned the burnt-cork business), and 
has always been so kind to me that I have heartily 
repented of it. 








JOHN H. SURRATT. 
Joun H. Surnnatt was born in the District of 


of his mother (Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, who, found guilty 
by a military commission of conniving at the assassina- 
tion of President Lincoln, was hung at Washington, on 
the 7tn of July, 1865,) most of the details of that atro- 
cious crime were arranged, and next to J. Wilkes Booth, 
Surratt appears to have been the leading spirit of the 
conspiracy. He was the familiar companion of Booth 
for weeks before the hellish work was consummated, 
and held protracted secret interviews with that wretch 


Lincoln while riding out; but this failing, Surratt 
made a sudden visit to Montreal. It was alsoin evidence 
before the commission that, one or two weeks before 


| the murder, he had visited Richmond; while there, he 


claimed to have had interviews with Davis and Benja- 
min, and aj), peared confident the rebel stronghold would 
not be evacuated. The fact of this visit to Richmond, 

pled with a stat: it made to Minister King, at 
Rome, in which Minister King’s informant averred that 
Surratt had acknowledged his guilt, and had declared 
Jefferson Davis as red-handed as himself, connects that 
rebel with the con: y: 

The day before assassination Surratt was seen in 
Was but he was never seen there again. Con- 
scious of guilt, and fearing its consequences, he fled 
from Washington early on the morning of the 15th of 

y way of Philadelphia and New York to 
Springfield, Mass., where he was delayedaday. From 
Springfield he went by rail to Burlington, Vt., where, 
while his supper, he drop his handkerchief, 
on which name was marked; but the fact was known 
too late to effect his arrest. i 


finally made his way, oy 4 on foot and partly by rail, 
to Montreal, where “the hero,” as a Richmond paper 
termed him, was secreted some time by Canadian 





admirers. 

The cable dispatch from Mr. Hall, the United States 
Consul at Alexandria, Egypt, to the State rtment 
at Washington, announcing the arrest of John H. 


' Surratt, one of the assassins of President Lincoin, re- 


called, with painful vividness, the horrible crime in 
which he was a principal actor. Prior to this, from 
information received by Secretary Seward trom Mr. 
Welding, United States Consul at Liverpool, Minister 
King, at Rome, and Minister Marsh, at Florence, it 
appears that Surratt was recognized in Liverpool, then 
in the Papal Zouaves at Sezzse, and that, under arrest 
and on his way from Sezzse to Rome, he escaped from 
_o—— of six men, to the great regret, according to 
Minister King, of Cardinal Antonelli. © da 
the receipt of his communication, Secretary Seward 
telegraphed Consul Hale that his course was fully ap- 
roved, and informed him that measures had been 
Eiken to bring Surratt home, Admiral Goldsborough 
having been thus instructed. 











John H. Surratt, the cov ~-cter of murder, the admir- 
able son who left his mother to hang by the neck rather 
than take her place, the hero who declared his belief 
that he would live long enough to give a account 
of Mr. Johnson, has reached the end of his tether. 
Villainy often extorts admiration, but John H. Surratt 
is of a description unsuited to the most morbid appetite, 
because it the muscle and bone of personal 


courage, 

Mr. Brady, the celebrated pho 
the last photograph taken ot this 
notorious man, 


pher, hes sent us 
eble specimen of a 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Visit of the Prince of Wales to Moscow. 


The Prince of Wales, a few days after the marriage in 
the Imperial family at St. Petersburgh, which he had 
attended, went to see the city of Moscow, accompanied 
by the Crown Prince of Denmark and the Princess of 
Saxe-Weimar and Altenburg. The Prince of Wales was 
superbly lodged in the great palace. His Royal High- 
bess visited the most interesting parts of that vast 
group of buildings, fortresses and arsenals, palaces and 
churches, which is called the Kremlin, and which 
occupies a central situation in the upper part of the 
city. He was present at the theatre one evening, 
the performances consisting of the new ballet, “‘ Faust,”’ 
the national opera, ‘‘ Russalka,” and of the ballet of 
“Gisela.” On the same day, by the way, he was re- 
ceived by the Archbishop Metropolitan, whose name is 
Philarete, who is eighty-four years of age, a little man, 
with a clear, bright expression, cheerful and kindly. 


The Foundling Hospital of Moscow 


Was next visited ; but its title is rather a misnomer. 
One department of it has that character, but it is in 
reglity an orphan asylum, where the children (princi- 
pally of officers) are received, nursed, and educated 
till they are eighteen years of age. It is the size of this 
institution which strikes the stranger ; on the map of 
Moscow it covers as great »n area as that of e 
Kremlin itself; and when you enter the building you 
are lost in amazement at the vast extent of it. You 
look down long corridors and a long succession of 
rooms—so long that the eye cannot reach the far 
extremity. After passing through a great number of 
these rooms, in which one seemed to see an unlimited 
repetition of the same babies and the same purses, the 
royal visitors were led to the school-rooms, where they 
saw the children in a more advanced stage of life. 
Foreign languages, music, and painting are taught in 
the hospital; and the prince was shown some highly 
creditable pictures done by girls brought up in the 
institution. The prince’s visit to this benevolent 
institution, and to the Metropolitan, has given great 
satisfaction to the people of Russia and the Court. 
After two day’s stay in Moscow, his Royal Highness 
went back to St. Petersburgh. 


Fenian Conspiracy. 


Ireland is England’s guilty conscience. It seldom lets 
it rest. John Bull resembles Richard III. in the tent 
scene; he is continually springing up from his disturbed 
slumbers and grasping his sword. With all our sym- 
pathy with an ill-used pecple, it is impossible tor us to 
wish that beautiful emerald on the finger of a native 
prince. No nation ever lost ite independence for seven 
centuries that would be able to sustain the responsi- 
bility ofa separate rule. The noble, impulsive, brilliant 
children of the first gem of the ocean bave the tate of 
genius—to be duped, every generation, by sharpers and 
quacks, who rob them of the little that is left. The 
real benefit of Fenianism will be the reforms which 
fear will wring from the torpid justice of England. 
This, however, will be at the expense of much personal 
suffering of the honest and simple-minded men in 
Ireland, who have put faith in the promises of Stephens 
and Roberts. We give a picture of Irish independence 
in this phase, representing a number of Fenians being 
carrried off to prison in Cork. 


Inundations in England. 


In our last we gave a graphic picture of the inunda- 
tions in Salford, Staffordshire. We now give one 
representing the terrible scenes enacted in the neighbor- 
ing county of Lancashire. It is a striking proof of how 
little the utmost skill and forethought of man can do 
when opposed to the grand processes of nature. Con- 
sidering the suddenness and strength of the inunda- 
tion, it is wonderful how little life has been lost in these 
wide-spread devastations, 


Masque Balls in Venice. 


We continue our illustrations of the brilliant festivities 
which attended the liberation of Venice from the iron 
grasp of Austria. One is a masquerade ball in the 
theatre, and the other represents a similar spectacle on 
St. Mark’s Place. Italy is the land of these amuse- 
ments, and we can well enter into the feelings which 
have given rise to these brilliant carnivals, 


Modern Coast Defenses. 


We engrave a very curious sketch representing a new 
instrument of war of the torpedo kind. It was invented 
by a German mechanician, who sold the secret to the 
Emperor of Austria, just before the late war. Its out- 
ward shape looks like a large bottle of cast iron, which 
is filled with an explosive material, which is, of course, 
a profound secret. but which it is suspected nitro- 
glycerin largely enters. A telegraph wire is connected 
with these bottles, each of which is numbered, so that 


by touching a note on an instrument something like a | 





“COLUMBIA’S POLICY.” 
Ovr open pages, this week, are both de- 


voted to a picture with the above name, which we can 
not but believe likely to reach the whole American hear 
as well as to give expression to a great fact as yet only 
half uttered. Columbia is seen in the centre, pointing 
to a bust of the great apostle of European non-interven- 
tiorf in American affairs, James Monroe; while on either 
hand, and presenting an instructive contrast, are to bs 
seen the Mexico of to-day, the “‘Empire,’’ ablaze with 
fire and suffering, and the Mexico that has been and is 
again to be, under the “Republic,” calm, smiling and 
beautiful. The picture, which tells the whole story so 
admirably, is weil worth studying—just as the whole 
Mexican question is worth studying by the man, if any 
there is, who has not yet made up his mir as to the 
duty @nd intention of our Government to en'force the 
Monroe doctrine at all times and at every hazard. 











THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY, 


Tus famous crown, a very small portion of 
which is iron, is made of gold and precious stones. It 
derives its name from the narrow rim of iron which is 
said to be made out of some ef the nails of our Saviour’s 
Cross. It is now in the possession of Victor Emmanuel. 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Never say ‘‘die,” unless you are @ hair- 
dresser, and have an invention tor doing away with 
gray hairs. 


Ir would be hard to convince the magnetie 


needle that a loadstone is not the most diverting thing 
in the world. 


‘*I po declare, Sal, you look pretty enough 
to eat.” 
** Well, John, ain’t I eating as fast as I can ?’”” replied 





| Sal, with her mouth full. 


Mr. Quitp has just discovered that there is 
quite a difference, sometimes, between having your 
choice and taking it. 


Wauen Alderman Gill died, his wife ordered 
the undertaker to inform the court of aldermen of the 
event; when he wrote to this effect: ‘I am desired to 
inform the court of aldermen Mr. Alderman Gill died 
last night by order of Mrs, Gill.” 


To ascertat if your gunis loaded, put your 
foot on the hammer and blow inio the muzzle, letting 
the hammer slip from under the foot and descend with 
smart force on the nipple. If the gun is loaded, you 
will be notified of the tact. 


Hearie a physician remark that a small 





blow would break the nose, a rustic exclaimed: 

“Well, I dunno about that. I’ve blowed my nose a, 
great number of times, and J’ve never broke it yet !"" 
‘«Pray,” inquired one minister of another, 
“seeing so many ladies attend your church, why do 
you invariably address your congregation as ‘dear 
brethren ’?’’ 

“‘Ou, the answer is easily given,”’ he replied; “the 
brethren embrace the sisters.’ 


THERE was once a clergyman in New Hamp- 
shire noted for his long sermons and indolent habits. 

** How is it,” said a man to his neighbor, ‘‘that Par- 
son ’ the laziest man living, writes those intermin- 
able sermons ?” 

“Why,” said the other, 
and he is too lazy to stop.’ 





** he probably gets to writing, 


A Scorcn minister, in a strange parish, wish- 
ing to know what the people thought of his preaching, 
questioned the beadle. 

** What do they say of Mr. ——?” (his predecessor). 

**Oh,”’ said the beadle, “‘ they say he’s no sound.” 

Minister: ‘What do they say of the new minister?” 
(bimseli). 

Beadie: ‘‘Oh, they say he’s a’ sound!” 

Exit minister. 


Wuen Fox was in Paris, he was almost tor- 
mented to death by the application of painters, model- 
ists, &c., to take his likeness. One sculptor particularly 
persecuted him to sit ior statue. Fox at last inquiredif 
the sitting would put him to any inconvenience? 

**None whatever,” said the Frenchman; “ you must 
only take off your shirt, and sit naked until you are 
modeled!” 


Proressorn DE Monreay, it is said, went to 
hear an organ played by a periormer who seemed very 
desirous to exhibit one particular stop. 

** What do you think of that stop?” te was asked. 

** That depends upon the name of it,’’ said he. 

**Oh! what can the name have to do with the sound ? 
*That which we call a rose,’ &*.”’ 





‘The name has everything to do with it,” says he; 
“if it be a flute stop, I think it very harsh; but if it be 
a railway-whistle stop, I think it very sweet.” 





A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER I.—She stood beside the altar, with a wreath 


iano, but which is a powerful battery, an explosion | of orange buds upon her head—upon her back, the 


es place. 
from a combination of optic and electric powers. 
The identical spot where one of the explosive bottles 
has been sunk is carefully indicated by a dot 
on the glass pane; the “ bureau” 
glass pane rests is provided with a touch-board, 
very much resembling that of a piano; each ke 
carries the number of the bottle or torpedo with whic 
it is connected by the wire; a mere touch of a key will 
suffice to make the torpedo explode. Within the “bu- 
reau” a powerful electric battery may be seen, into which 
all the wires run out, the insulation of each of them 
being complete, although they may be crowded together 
within a comparatively narrow space. Any vessel ap- 
proaching the spot where the bottles have been sunk 
will be readily taken notice of at the station, its shadow- 
like photograph becoming immediately visible on the 
glaes pane. Touching the corresponding key of his in- 
fernal piano, the operator will find it an easy task to 
bring ruin and destruction on the ill-fated vessel and its 
crew. 


St. John the Baptist’s Day in Little 
Rassia. 
The celebration of St. John’s natal day by fire is one 


of the curious combinations of old pagan riies with | 


Christian ideas. The day coincided with the midsum- 
mer day, when in many lands, noi on'y in the East but 
wherever Phoenician influence spread, there was a 
solemn worship of Baal by kindling fires and passing 
through them. 

old, and yet to this day in Ireland and Scctland, at Bel- 
tane or St. John’s days, people kindle the Baaltinne 


and leap through, not as an act of agility, but really | 


from the old pa 
The 


custom. 


ight to the revelation of the Gentiles, made this kind- 
ling of fire a Christian rite and ceremuny; and thus it 
spread to lands where Baal was unknown. From th« 
wilds of Canada to the remote plains of Russia, as well 
as in the warmer climes where the custom took its rise, 
the sky is lighted up with the St. John’s fires, generally 
kindled on the high places. 

Our illustration shows a scene in Little Russia, where, 
after the dances and merry-making to the sound of their 
national Ssupelka and Kobsa, their clavinet and guitar, 
they have kindled their St. John’s fire; and the girls, to 
the sound of song and clapping of hands, are leaping, 
bare-.oot, through the burning brands. 


on which the | 


The Jewish prophets denounced it of | 


early teachers of Curistianity, aware how difficult | 
it is to abolish popular festivities, tried to alter the ob- | 
ect, and as Zachary ioretold that his son shovld be a | 


This torpedo is said to derive its powers | richest kind of duds. 


Her lover stood beside her, with white kids and 
dicky clean; the last was twenty-one years old, the first 
was sevenieen. 

The parson’s job was over, every one had ki-sed the 
| bride, and wished the young pair happiness, and 
| laughed, and danced, and cried. 

The festive scene was ended, the last word had been 
said, the happy maid had simmered down, the last gay 
guest had fied. 

CHAprTer II.—She stood beside the wash-tub, with her 
red hands iu the suds, while at her slip-shod feet there 
lay a pile of dirty duds, 

Her husband s'ood beside her, the crossest man alive; 
the last was twenty-nine years old, the first was twenty- 
five. 

The heavy wash was over, and tbe clothes hung up to 
dry, and Tom had stuck his finger in the dirty baby’s 
eye. 

Tom had been spanked, and supper made upon a 
crust of bread; and the happy wife and husband went 
grumbling off to bed. 








| A HaTTERin Berlin has posted up in his shop 
the foilowing question and answer: 

| Who is over bead and ears in delt?’’ 

** He who has not paid for his hat.”’ 


Tuenre is something exquisite in an Ameri- 
can’s reply to the European traveler, whi n he asked 
him if he had just crossed the Alps: “ Wal, now you 


call my attention to the tact, I guess I did pass risin’ 
ground.” 


Dvurine the state of siege at Madrid, the 


Captain-General of Police directed that no shooting of 
guns and pistols should take place at any of the metro- 
politan theatres, “If shooting ts strictly necessary dur- 
ing the performance,” he said, “let the actor step to 
the front of the stage, and in order to satiety ihe audi 


bang!’ or ‘Boom! 


snee, he may shout, ‘Bang! 
boom!’ ”’ 





Mr. W. J. Barker has just returned from 
av eicht months’ European tour, during wh he 
traveled through Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
England, Scotland, and Ire! »14, visiting all the leading 
capitals of Europe. H very tavorably of the 
improved state f : ot alone in 





public but in priv: s, tovvara the United States 




















GIVEN BACK ON CHRISTMAS MORN, 
(4 mother watches by her sich babe.) 


Rovunp about the casement 
Wail the winds of winter, 

Shaken from the frozen eaves 
Many an icy splinter. 

On the hillside, in the hollow, 
Weaving wreaths of snow: 

Now in gusts of solemn music 
Lost in murmurs low; 

Howling now across the world 
In its shroudlike vastness, 

Like the wolves about a fold 
In some Alpine fastness, 


Hungered by the cold, 


(The mother sings) 
Babe of mine—babe of mine, 
Must I lose you? 
Dare I weep if the Divine 
Will should choose you? 
Ah, to mourn, as I have smiled, 
At the thought of you, my child! 
Ah, my child—my child! 


Babe of mine—heart’s best wine— 
Life’s pure essence! 
Gloomy shadows, that define 
Death’s near presence. 
Dim those dear eyes, undefiled 
As God’s violets—ah, my child: 
Ab, my child—my child! 





The imperial purple of the night 
Is spread, wine-dark above, 
But glistens with no gems of light, 
To hint of Heaven's love. 
A sombre pall hangs overhead, 
Fringed with lurid clouds of lead, 
O’er the sleeping earth below 
One long wide waste of silent snow. 
And the wind moans drearily 
As it wanders by, 
And the night wanes wearily 
In the starlight sky. 


(The mother sings.) 


Must the dear eyes close? 
Must the lips be still ? 
How I love their speech that flows 
3 Like a wanton rill! 
Must those cheeks, soft-tinged with rose 
Pallid grow and chill ? 
Give her back to me, angel in disguise! 
5° your mystery I shall learn—yet with tearle; 
eyes. 
By the pangs, the prayers— 
By the mother’s glee! 
By her hopes, her fears, ber cares, 
Give my child to me— 
Give it back to me! 





About the lonely casement 
Blows fresh the breath of day; 

The mother, in amazement, 
Sees death-glooms fade away! 


The blue eyes open once again— 
Once more the lips have smiled— 
Her tears fell like the springtime rain— 
God gives her back her child! 


(Footsteps are heard under the window. ) 


Hush, there are footsteps on the snow, 
That pause at the lattice-pane below; 
While voices chant the carol-rhymes, 
The Christmas song of olden times. 
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VISIT OF KING VICTOR EMMANUEL TO VENICE. 


(Carolers sung an ancient carol.) 


Awake, good Christians! Long ago 
The shepherds waked at night, 
And saw the heavens with glory glow 
And angels in the light. 
Hosannah! sing, Hosannah! sing, 
Hosannah in the height! 


New life they told to all on earth, 
New life and blessing bright, 


] mi i 
Si 


i 


Forewarning of the Saviour’s birth, 
In Bethlehem this night, 
Hosannah! sing, Hosannah! sing, 
Husannah in the height! 


New life to all—new life to all— 
The tidings good recite! 

New life to all, which did befall 
At Bethlehem this night: 











Hosannah! sing, Hosannah! sing, 
Hosannah iy the height! 





GIVEN BACK ON CHRISTMAS MORN. 
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The voices hushed—the footsteps died 
In distance far aloof — 
lt seemed a blessing did abide 
Upon that silent roof— 
As far away their cheery singing 
Upon the frosty air came ringing, 


A golden sea of swimming light 

Poured o’er the sombre shores of night, 
While the glad mother, to her breast 

Her child yet close and closer pressed— 
Her rescued treasure—newly born— 

Her babe—given back on Christmas morn, 


= A Sad 


Visit of Victor Emmanuel to Venice. 


On the departure of the Austrians and the de- 
claration of the will of the people, the joy of the Vene- 
tians found expression in a thousand ways. How shalliwe 
describe the spectacle presented by the Grand Canal, 
flashing like a monstrous vein of gold under the hot 
Italian sun, and covered with sumptuous gondolas, as 
royally decorated as the argosies that swept the Cydnus. 
It was a magnificent coup d’wil, obtainable only on such 
an occasion, and in Venice, astrum firma—mentii terra- 
Let us speak of the masked ball given in the superb hall 
of the Fenice, which, under the savage regime of the 
Austrian, had been closed so longa time. Certes, time 
in the masked balls of these foreigners is well passed, 
Your gondolier may speak of the magnificence and dis- 
play of the defunct republic and shake his head at latter 
days, yet the féte given at the Fenice has shown to Vit- 
torio Emmanuello and the well-born divinities who 
hedge him, that, in times of national joy and happiness, 
it is possible to recall and to realize the brilliant souve- 
nirs of the past. At ten o’clock Pp. Mm. there was such a 
crowd that it was impossible to move about. Dancing 
was out of the question. Sets of quadrilles were re 
placed by the Royal March, and that was played and 
played again almost without intermission. The repeated 
vivats of the patriotic assemblage shook the painted roof. 
Did we bring upon the earth and retain through years 
of travail memories of paradise, or were we witnesses of 
the féte at the Fenice? 








Drinking Fountain of the A, S. P. C. A. 


Tue admirable picture of a columnar fountain 
and basin, given this week, sho#s one of the pro- 
jected erections of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which has al- 
ready done so much to ameliorate ‘the condition 
of the brute creation among us, under the auspices 
of Mr. Bergh and his associates. The intention 
of the Society is to erect these fountains at con- 
venient locations throughout the city; and how 
welcome and useful they will be may be easily 
seen in noticing, from the engraving, that they 
will at once supply water to humanity, from the 
faucets ; to horses, from the broad circular trough, 
and to dogs and other smaller animals peculiarly 
subject to thirst-suffering and consequent hydro- 
phobia, from the small square trough at the base. 
Meanwhile, fountains of such shape will be really 
handsome architectural ornaments, instead of the 
hideous deformities generally erected for such 
purposes when erected at all; andthe A. 8. P. C. A. 
are certainly to be congratulated on the whole 
design as well as thanked anew for the persist- 
ence with which they labor in every direction 
‘or their great end. 








Ir 13 calculated that a fluent speaker utters 
between 7,000 and 7,500 words in the course of an hour’s 
uninterrupted speaking. Many orators of more than 
usually rapid utterance will reach 8,000 and even 9,000. 
But 125 words a minute, or 7,500 an hour, is a fair 
average. 
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ZomnmEeE INCIDENTS, 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 


Music Mad. 


A Chicago artist has sent us a portrait of Carl Klaus- 
sen, a well-known character in that city. Born to a 
ood fortune, he devoted himself with all his energies 
‘© music, and composed an opera, which the musicians 
of his native city, Berlin, rejected. In a fit of indigna- 
tion he sold all that he had, and came to this country 





A GERMAN MUSIC MAD. 


Engaging in farming, which he did not understand, 
he soon lost all, and for a living engaged him- 
self in McVickar’s orchestra; but bis erratic habits 
soon drove him trom that employment. The same 
eccentricity militated against him everywhere. He 
roused the boarders at all hours of the night by seizing 
his violin and pouring a flood of melodies on the air. 
About a year ago, the unfortunate musician became 
nearly blind, and now he roams about the streets with 
his two remaining friends and consolations, his violin 
and his dog, and earning a scarity living by rag-picking. 
His hair is silvered, and he is over sixty, and some day 





A WOMAN BURIED ALIVE. 


all that is mortal of Carl Klaussen, the once wealthy 
virtuoso and musician will be found dead and deserted 
in the public street. 


A Woman Buried Alive. 


A correspondent has sent us a sketch of a terrible 
occurrence that has recently occurred at a little place, 
some tour miles from Quincy, Illinois. We principally 
engrave it as a warning to those who are in too great a 
hurry to bury their deceased friends and relatives, 
Mrs. McClure was supposed to have died on Sunday 
last, and on Monday was buried in a vault belonging to 





ELF TORTURE 


OF THE SIOUX INDIANS. 


the family. On Wednesday groans were heard from the 
vault by the chiidren of the buried woman and an old 
lady who was with them. Upon learning this, the hus- 
band and neighbors repaired to the vault, broke open 
the door, opened the coffin, and found the woman alive ! 
She had torn ber hair and wounded her fingers in vain 
efforts to escape from her narrow p:ison. She was taken 
home, and is in a fair way to recover. 























IMPwROVEMEN TS, 





PROPOSED DRINKING FOUNTAIN FOR MEN AND BEASTS. 


Savage Idolatry. 


A Western artist, who was with Gencral Curtis at Fort 
Tully, last summer, has sent us a sketch of some of the 
horrible religious ceremonies he saw performed by the 
Sioux Indians, who were camped around the fort. His 
account, although almost sickening, is so curious a 
chapter in human delusions that we make room for it: 
«The whole of the three thousand Sioux camped about 
us gave me early information of their design to have 
their annual sun-dance. On yesterday the dancing was 
delayed at intervals to allow tortures to be inflicted. 
Twoor three men stood over the devotee with needle and 
knife, very quietly performing penance according to the 
customs of all these sacerdotal rites, as follows: First, 
they cut the arms in several places by striking an awl in 
the skin, raising it, and cutting out about half an inch. 
This is done on both arms, and sometimes on the breast 
and back. Then wooden setons (sticks about the thick- 
ness of a common lead-pencil) are inserted through a 
hole in the skin and flesh. Then cords or ropes are at- 
tached to these sticks by one end and to the pole at the 
other end, the victim pulling on the ropes till the seton 
sticks tear out the flesh and skin. I saw one with two 
seton sticks attached to his breast pulling till it seemed 
to draw the skin out three inches, and finally requiring 
nearly all his might to tear out the seton. One, painted 
black, had four ropes attached at once. The pulling 





THE IRON CROWN OF ITALY.—SEE PAGE 251. 


out is done in the dance, the pulling carried on in the 
time of the music, by jerk, jerk, jerk, and the eye, head 
and front all facing the sun in the form of supplication. 
One had four setons attached to four dry buffalo head- 
bones. These were all strung and suspended to his flesh 
by ropes that raised each head some three feet from off 
the ground. He danced hard to tear them out, but they 
would not break the skin. One came off the stick acci- 
dentally, but it was again fastened. Finally these heavy 
weights (each at least twenty-five pounds weight), not 
tearing out by their own weight or motion, the devotee 
gave a comrade a horse to take hold of the rope and tear 
out the setons. While these men were being thus tor- 
tured, their female relations came in and had pieces cut 
out of their arms, to show their appreciation and valor, 
and devotion to their kinsmen. Still, as soon as the 


, aged nine years, and Edward, aged six years, were 


burned to death; and another son, Richard, aged twelve 
years, so badly burned that he cannot possibly survive. 


| It appears that Mrs. Miller was startled by a flash of 








victim could be prepared, the music was renewed and | 
the dismal dance went on, the victims’ bodies now | 


mingled with blood, paint and setons. There. being 
several steamboats and many soldiers here, a great 
crowd of spectators rather embarrassed the performers, 


so they concluded the performance at twelve o'clock, | 


having only danced twenty-four hours instead of forty- 
eight, as they usually do. All the devotees gave away all 
their ponies and other valuables to their friends, had 
their wouns carefully dressed by attendant medicine- 
men, and sat down to an abundant feast of dog-soup and 
buffalo meat.”’ 


Shocking Calamity at Davenport. 


The accidents from fire are becoming painfully com- 


mon, and they are now generally attended with loss of 
life. A correspondent sends us the particulars of a fear- 
ful calamity which happened on Sunday morning, 9th 
of December, when a frame house occupied by Mr. 


Miller, Third street, Davenport, was burnt down, and | 


Mrs. Miller’s mother, Mrs. Julia Ann Cahill, aged 


seventy vears, and two of Mrs. Miller’s sons, James, | 


light in the room. Jumping from the bed, she discovered 
that the upper room or loft was in flames. She at once 
alarmed her husband, and took her two youngest child- 





SHOCKING CALAMITY AT DAVENPORT, INDIANA. 


ren, a little girl aged three years, and a babe, who were 
sleeping in the bed with them, and escaped from the 
house in her night-dress. Mr. Miiler immediately t ook 
a bucket of water and attempted to ascend the stairs to 
the loft where his other children and Mrs. Cahill were 
sleeping, but was driven back by the heat and flame, 
which spread rapidly. After several vain efforts, he 
was compelled to leave the burning building in his 
night-dress. Going to the east end of the house, where 
there was a window, he saw Mrs. Cahill and the child- 





A CLERICAL VILLAIN. 


Lc. 


ren surrounded by flames. Instantly the window was 
dashed out by the oldest boy Ri , who threw him- 
selfout, falling, terribly burned and bruised, upon the 
irozen ground. The morning was imtensely cold, and 
there was quite a breeze blowing, and in a few minutes 
the flames spread to every portion of the building. 
Mrs. Miller took up her three children, the oldest boy 
who had thrown himself out of the window, her little 
daughter and the baby, and started with them to the 
residence of Mr. McLaughlin, her sister’s husband, who 





A CONFLICT WITH BURGLARS. 


lived nearly a quarter of a mile distant, and was their 
nearest neighbor, carrying her three children nearly 
the entire distance. Arousing the family, they rendered 
her ali the assistance and relief possible. Mr. Miller 
remained at the house, endeavoring to rescue the other 
children and their grandmother, but without avail. 
The neighbors arrived only in time to see the upper 
story fall through, carrying with it the remains of the 
three persons who had fallen helpless near the upper 
window. 
A Clerical Villain. 


Estimable as the clergy are as a body of learned men, 
it is certain they would not be men if among so 


\ 
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THE M‘KEEVER MARE KILLED BY A LOCOMOTIVE. 


numerous a class some very black sheep were not 
found. A correspondent, who dates from Louisville, 
gives the particulars in full, but we are, of course, 
obliged to condense it: A methodist clergyman, named 
Davidson, who officiates in a little village north of 
Indianapolis, made gn offer of marriage to Miss Mary 
Dunn, the daughter of a respectable citizen, and who 
had hitherto enjoyed a spotless reputation. Under the 
insidious guise of being her intended husband, he suc- 
ceeded, about two months ago, in persuading her to 
elope, under the plea of marrying her when they 
arrived at Indianapolis. They were immediately pur- 
sued, but all trace was lost. About ten days ago, a 
neighbor otf Mr. Dunn, being in Louisville happened 











A DUEL WITH BOWIE ENIVES IN A BAGGAGE 
CAR. 


to meet the missing girl. What happened we will tel 
in our correspondent’s own words: Knowing the anxiety 
oO oer aged parents to learn her whereabouts, he 
managed to foliow her without himself being observed, 
and tracked her to a notorious house of assignation on 
West Green street, below Twelfth, where she and her 
destroyer had taken and were occupyingaroom. Re- 
turning home, he imparted the discovery to Mr. Dunn 
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who, accompanied by his son, immediately came on 
here to recover the lost, but still dearly loved one. 
They succeeded in finding the r, ruined girl, but the 
false minister and the false lover gaining wind, by 
some means, of their presence in town, made himself 
scarce. The poor, repentant woman gladly accom- 
panied her father and brother home, having realized 
the tru‘h that her seducer never intended to make her 
& lawful wife. It was well, perhaps, that the villain 
con!d not be found, else we would, in all huinan proba- 
bility, have to record another deed of blood. The 
erring and deceived girl has returned to the bosom of 
her family, let us hope, to erase as much as possible the 
story of her great sin by a life of irreproachable virtue 
and repentance, 


A Dael in a Railroad Car. 


Every now and then we are called upon to record 
some ferocious outburst of human passion, which par- 
takes more of the savage than the civilized state. Such 
a case is furnished us by a correspondent in Nashville, 
who sends us a sketch of ascene which actually occurred 
a few days ago, in a Southern railroad train. 
To add to the horror of the scene, it was in the night 
time, and a miserable lantern lent its straggling light to 
add horror to the scene. Both the ruffians are severely 
wounded, and one, we understand, 1s not expected to 
survive. They fought with bowie-knives. 


Mr. McKeever’s Mare Killed by a Loco- 
motive. 


We have had occasion to repeatedly call the attention 
of the authorities to the unprotected state of the rail- 
road tracks. Every day we read of deaf old women, 
tipsy men, and thoughtless children being killed while 
crossing the railroad tracks. A sketch has been sent 
us of a recent accident on the Erie Railroad at East 
Hampton, where a valuable mare, belonging to Mr. 
McKeever, and well-known to all sporting-men, was 
killed while crossing the line. It is not alone the indi- 
vidual loss that we regard, but the danger the passen- 
gers are exposed to by being thrown off the track. 


Conflict with Burglars. 


On Monday night, December 17, the clothing store of 
Messrs. Schuck & Epping, 2044 Laight street, was the 
scene of a conflict in which dog, man and burglar were 
engaged. About 11 o’clock the store was entered by 
two burglars, who pryed off the lock of the outer door. 
This occurred soon after tue premises had been closed 
for the night, and Mr. Schuck unexpectedly having oc- 
casion to return to the store found the burglars inside 
engaged in packing up six overcoats and a picce of cloth, 
valued at $250. Mr. Schuck made an effort to arrest 
the burglars, when one of them, who gave his name as 
John Fagan, a youth of only sixteen years, knocked him 
down. Mr. Schuck instantly jumped to his teet, when 
the two ruffians seized and gagged him by stuffing a 

iece of bagging into his mouth. At that momenta 
e watch dog, usually kept in the store at night, 
seized one of the burglars by the leg and bit him so 
severely that he screamed for help. The dog was event- 
ually shaken off, and the rascals fled, and while coming 
toward the river officer Maloney of the Fifth Precinct 
hearing the cry of ‘‘ stop thief,” intercepted Fagan and 
arrested him. The prisoner’s accomplice, however, 
succeeded in making his escape. Fagan was taken to 
the Leonard street police-station for the night, and next 
day arraigned before Justice Hogan, who, on Mr, 
Schuck’s complaint, committed him to the Tombs for 
tria!, in default of $1,000 bail. The prisoner was vorn 
in Ireland, lives at 55 Mulberry street, and is an um- 
brella maker. 








Uston Apams has now at his store, 637 Broad- 
way, New York, the completest and most extensive 
stock of outfitting goods we have ever seen.. It com- 
prises every article of gentlemen’s under-clothing, and 
the recent fall in gold enables him to sell at very re- 
duced rates. His shirts have long been celebrated for 
their quality and fit. 








Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral—the world’s great 
remedy for Colds, Coughs and Consumption. 





Remarkable and Beautiful Toy for Children. 
The Magic Wheel. 


This beautiful and scientific toy is not less interest- 
ing to the grown-up person than it isto the child, since, 
by a new and simple arrangement, apparent life and 
motion are given to the figures of various men and ani- 
mais, which form one of the most ingenious optical de- 
tusions ever witnessed. The manner by which it 1s 
produced would puzzle the oldest heads to solve. Sold 
by JOHN BRADBURN, 107 Nassau street, New York 
city, to whom orders should be sent. 586-7o 











Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 


Museum, Menagerieand Drama. Extra Attraction. A 
Grand Spectacular Extravaganza, On exhibition, at all 
hours, the ENTIRE VAN AMBURGH COLLECTION of 
living WILD ANIMALS. To which has just been added, 
A LIVING GIRAFFE—over 15 feet high, the only one 
on this Continent. Performances every morning at 11 
o’clock, without extra charge, in the NEW AND SPLEN- 
DID ARENA. PERFORMING ELEPHANT, JENNY 
LIND. MONS. DAVIS, the Lion King, will ENTER 
THE DEN OF WILD ANIMALS. The modern Grim- 
aldi, JOHN FOSTER, will introduce the WONDER- 
FULLY EDUCATED MULES; the TRICK PON(IES and 
PERFORMING MONKEYS. The Animals will be fed 
in presence of visitors at 12 o’clock, noon, Evening 
at 7%, the above Performance in the Arena, Previous 
to which will be presented the amusing Fairy Specta- 
cular Extravaganza of KABRI; or the WOODEN SHOE- 
MAKER. In the course of which a Grand Wooden 
-uue Dance will be executed by Miss Shell and Corps 
de Ballet. Afternoon at 2—The elezant Comedy of TWO 
CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME, and the Extravagar za of 
KABRI; or the WOODEN SHOEMAKER. Gordon 
Cumming Collection. JOHN TOLLETT, THE IRISH 
FAT BOY, aged sixteen years, weighs 526 pounds; 
Mammoth Fat Man, weighing 615 pounds; A Giant 
and Giantess, each over eight feet high; Two Dwarfs, 
Circassian Girl, Cosmoramas, Learned Beal, Happy 
Family, Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, and 200,000 
other Curiosities. 

Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 








Holloway’s Pills.—Disease arises from 
weakness in some one or more of our organic functions. 
These Pills by their restorative, sanative and cleansing 
action, invigorate the blood and strengthen the con- 
stitution generally. 


‘Wanted—FPor Prompt Cash, A ‘rst class 
Paper Mill, capable of making from two to three tuns of 
paper a day. Address, with ful) particulars, Alpha, Box 
2,814, Post Office, New York. 


PNAS ILS 


A CONCENTRATED SOAP, CON- 
CENTRATING TIME, SAVING 
MONEY. 











ONE BOX FOR $150, EQUAL TO 24 Ibs. BAR SOAP, 
From the daily receipt of Testimonials from al! parts 
of the United States, it appears that SAVONINE — be 
used for a hundred purposes not hitherto claimed by 
the manufacturers. Manufactured in this country 
only by the 
GLAMORGAN SOAP CO., 45 BROADWAY, 
N. ¥. Some districts still open to respon- 
sible agents. 
Wee 





CHICKERING &SONS 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Have been awarded SIXTY-FIVE FIRST PREMIUMS, 
Gold and Silver Medals, OVER ALL COMPETITORS at the 
principal fairs in this country, anda PRIZE MEDAL 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR, LONDON, in competition 
with the best makers of this country and Europe. 
THAT THE GREAT SUPERIORITY OF THESE 
PIANOS is still universally conceded, is abundantly 
proved by the very flattering letters and testimonials 
received during the past few months from the MOST 
CELEBRATED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS AND LEAD- 





| ING ARTISTS OF EUROPE. Among others may be 


mentioned: 

MR. H. F. BROADWOOD, firm of BROADWOOD & 
SONS, LONDON. 

MR. C. D. COLLARD, firm of COLLARD & COL- 
LARD, LONDON. 


Mile. A. Goddard, LL. Moscheles, Rene Favarger, 
Chas. Halle, Alfred Jaell, Lindsay Sloper, 
Jules Benedict, J. L. Hatton, Sydney Smith, 
James M. Wehli, Carl Reinecke, Brinley Richards, 
G. A. Osborne, W. Kuhe, Giulio Rigondi, 
M. W. Balfe, 8S. A. Chappel, Y. Von Arnold, 


Louis Plaidy and many others. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, WITH 
FULL AGRAFFE BRIDGE, THREE UNISONS. 
AWD ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Every instrument made by us is fully warranted. 





‘WAREROOMS: 
No. 652 Broadway, New York, 
No. 246 Washington street, Boston. 
Authorized Agents in all the principal cities of the 
Union, 584-870 





“* Bashfulness,” “‘ Diffidence,” 
**SENSITIVENESS,” ‘‘ TIMIDITY,’ 
“CAUSES AND CURE,” 
Given in ANNUAL OF PHYSIOGNOMY, for 1867. 20 
cents, by first post. FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broad. 
way, New York. 587-90 





The Great Family Paper of America. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 





Issued every Monday. 


The Fourth Volume of Frank Lestre’s CHIMNEY 
CorRNER, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render this weekly Magazine of 
instractive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Camry Cork- 
NER. Every realm ot fancy and fact—imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human history, the 
great and heroic deeds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science and art; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann:rs and customs—all these find a place in 
the CHIMNEY CoRNER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 
which the highest possible excellence is attained. 

Thus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 
renewed freshness, and, like nature’s self, with ever- 
varying charms. 

It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement. 


———- 


Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents EACH NuMBER. 


One copy, three months. .........eseceesseeee$l 00 
One copy, SIX MONtHS.......cseccesccesescees 200 


One copy, one year.......... coccecccccsccocce 6 OD 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WERE ccccccccccccece eocccccccccccocces 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WLAPPe?. os cceesesccescece cocccccccccccs 15 OO 
Six copies, One year.........s.006 ooccesseeses 20 OO 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year..........sseesees 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Peer| Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LEsiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The following prizes will be given: 

For Clubs of Fifty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
Parlor Melodeon. 

For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machine, valued at $55. 

For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Washing Machine, valued at $20. 

For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringer, valued at $10. 

For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, 2 Sebring’s 
Parlor Base-Ball Field—a new indoor game. 


The above articles to be boxed and sent by express to 


any address. 
Vy ANTED—AGENTS, $250 a month, Male and Fe- 
male, to sell the GENUINE COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price only $20. Every 
machine warranted 5 years. For particulars address 
H. Ly REGISTER & CO., 68 Broadway, Room No. 3. 
587-88 








Volume 9, Rebellion Record. 


Tlustrated with 14 Portraits of distingnished Gene- 
rals, and 800 pages letter-press. This day published 
by D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway. 





NEW MUSIC BOOK FOR GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 





THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHORUS: containing 
Wilhem’s Method of Teaching Vocal Music, adapted 
| to Schools by John Hullah; also, selections for De- 

votional Exercises, Exhibitions, and Festival Occasions, 

Adapted and arranged in One, Two and Three Parts, 

by J. B. SHamtanp, Teacher of Music in the Boston 

; Schools, $1. Sent post-paid. OLIVER 

Boston, 


Holiday Presents. 
THH COSMOPOLITAN 


JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Capital, $2,500,000. 
Great One-Priced Gold Sale. 
SELL NO BRASS OR SO-CALLED PLATED JEWELRY. 


WARRANT ALL JEWELRY GOLD, 


OR NO SALE. 

Let it be distinctly understood that this is emphati- 
cally a GOLD SALE, by an association of manufac- 
turers, on a one-price average system, and that nota 
single article of brass or plated jewelry is included in 
the whole immense stock. 

Pianos, Gold and Silver Watches, Diamond Rings, 
Sets of Rich Silverware, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Photograph Albums, &c., &c., 

All to be sold for two dollars each, en average price 
of one-fifth the usual cost, and not to be paid ior until 
you know what you will receive, 

Insuntne Ten Dotiars WorTH For $2. 


aq Tue Proor.—We cate to send any custom- 
er, in exchange for the least article they may get for 
$2, @ splendid richly-chased or engraved silver Butter- 
Dish or Castor, fine plate, valued at $10, or a beautiful 
50-picture Morocco Photogra: Album, valued at $6; 
and you have a possibility of getting a 


Fine Gold Watch or Piano. 

Send 25 cents for the Golden Envelope, containing 
valuable receipts and songs; and one of the sealed Cer- 
tificates, which are well mixed and taken out regard- 
less of choice, will be sent, which will inform you what 
you can get for $2, from a Butter-Dish or Castor, worth 
$10, to a Watch or Grand Piano, worth $1,000. 

2 for 50 cents, with a beautiful Photograph. 

5 for $1 00, with a Silver Nut Pick, worth......$1 00 
11 for $2 00, with a Silver Napkin Ring, worth... 2 00 
17 for $3 00, with a Silver Fruit Knife, worth.... 3 00 
30 for $5 00, with a Gold Pen, Ext. Case, worth.. 6 00 
65 for $10 00, with a Gold Double Locket, worth 12 00 

100 for $15 00, with a Fine Silver Watch, worth... 18 00 
200 for $30 00, with a Silver Hunt. Watch, worth 40 00 

In all cases, upon receipt of money, the premiums as 
above will be sent with the envelo; Also will be 
sent our circular, containing list of articles and full 
particulars; also terms to Agents, to whom great in- 
ducements are offered. Address 

CALKINS & CO., 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS ! 


ARRANDALE & CO., 162 BROADWAY, N. Y., are 
offering over $1,000,000 worth of DRY GOODS in 
Dresses, Pants and Coat Patterns, Balmoral Skirts, 
Furs, Robes, etc., together with a large assortment of 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, Silverware and Fancy Goods, 
ata uniform price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very 
liberal terms to agents. 

Send 25 cents fora Certificate, or $1 for five, which will 
show you what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR, and 
if desired, we will send our terms to agents. 

New York, Oct., 1866, tf 








for 1867.—All sizes and styles. Daily 
Journals, pense Books, Blank Books, Paper, Fancy 
and Staple Stationery, at low prices. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Stationers, Printers and Book- 
binders, 45 Maiden Lane, 586-85 


Diaries 





A SUBSTANTIAL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Any first-class Sewing Machine is good for a gift, and 
possesses a certain value; but we recommend the 
Grover & Baker, because it is the best; because it 
accomplishes the most and the best work with the least 
trouble ; because the peculiar stitch is the most durable, 
as well as the most beautiful; because it is the only one 
adaptei to all kinds of work, and every variety of 
material; because it is mcre simple, more easily under- 
stood than others, and requires no delay in rewinding, 
fastening, and the like. 

There are many other reasons which we could give, 
but these will suffice with the crowning one; that it 
never fails to give the most entire and perfect satisfac- 
tion. Santa Claus bearing such a gift would be worth, 
indeed a hearty welcoome.—Nep York Independent. 





NO SOAP! NO WATER! NO SLUP! 


BROWN’S GLASS-CLEANING POLISH 
(Patented Oct. 10, 1865), 

For cleaning and polishing windows, mirrors, gold, 
silver, plated ware, brass, copper, tin, &c. Anew in- 
vention of the greatest practical worth, convenience 
and economy; indispensable to ali private hcuse- 
keepers, hotel-keepers, store-keepers, &c. Manufactory, 
No. 74 Bleecker street, New York. For sale at all 
grocery stores. Price 30 cents per box. tf 





The Metropolitan Linguistic Institute, 
AT SCHUBERTH’S BUILDING, 
No. 820 Broadway, near Twelfth 8t., 


is an establishment of the highest classical order and 
respectability, where French, German, Italian and 
Spanish are rapidly taught through H. C. Arymar’s 
Analytical and Synomic Method. 

T 


'ERMS: 
Per Year, of 100 Lessons..........0+seeeee 





-$40 

Per Term of 20 Lesscns..... ececcece - 10 
Private Lessons of half an hour each.... 1 
2 


Private Classes of three, for one hour...... 
tf 





Now is the Time to Subscribe for 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 A YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal .for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 





This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty ot 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any time. 

In the February number will be commenced a new 
continued story of extraordinary interest, 


The Peri of the Pyrenees, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
BY HARRY HAZLETON. 


gay” All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANE LESLIE, 





Flliptic Hook Highest 


PREMIUM 
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Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 


I. E. WALRAVEN, MANUFACTURER OF CURTAINS, 
UPHOLSTERY Goons, ETC., 686 BRoaDWAY, NEw YorRE, 
AND 719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, SAYS OF IT: 

‘‘ After thoroughly testing the various first-class Sew- 
ing Machines in my enebes tory, I greatly prefer the 
Elliptic Sewing Machine, which alone has given me per- 
fect satisfaction. I consider it unequaled tor family and 
general manufacturing purposes.” 


Elliptic Sewing Machine Co., 
No. 5443 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





CAPITAL PRIZE, 
$30,000 
IN GREENBACKS. 
KELLEY’S GRAND 
NORTH AMERICAN 


PRIZE CONCERT, 


TIME FIXED TO AWARD THE PREMIUMS, and 
the Concert to be given at the 


WABASH AVENUE RINK, CHICAGO, ILL., 


SATURDAY, JAN. 26, 1867. 


Without any postponement. This is the greatest distri- 
bution of the Nineteenth Century, and the most success- 
ful ened of .he kind ever inaugurated in the 
world. 


250,000 Valuable Prizes, Valued at Half 
a Million Dollars, including $100,000 
in Greenbacks. 

Will be rresented to ticketholders, Out of 500,000 
tickets issued, only 98 remain unsold. The proprietors 
do not wisi to hold a single ticket when the Concert 
takes place, as it might cause disatisfaction among our 

patrons. : 


Every Other Ticket Draws a Prize. 


Tickets, $1 each; 5 for $4 50; 10 for $9. Sent every- 
where on receipt of money, with stamp to pay postage, 
Send the name of each subscriber, with their address, 
Money by draft, Post-Office order, express, or in regis~ 
tered letters, may be sent at our risk. 

All communications should be addressed to 


A. A. EELLEY & Co., 
105 Randolph street, Chicago, Dl, 





A VatvaBLe Mepictne.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a sucessful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, ani the proprietor has 
testimonials to its value from persons well-known to 
our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.—Independent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England Statee, where its merits have become as 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
enerally. It is a Remarkable Remedy for 
idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voidirg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
io and Scurvy it will be found very valu. 
able. 

Give it a trial if you would learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. Itis pleasant, safe and sure. 
-_ by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines gener. 

y- 





French Ballet Girls now Performin, 
at Niblo’s Garden. Photographs in Costume, colore 
exactly as they appear, 35 cents each; 3 far $1, or $4 
a oe W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 

8 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY.—THE NEW 
YEAR’S NUMBER OF FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, being No, 
107 of that great Comic Paper of America, 
The principal Cartoons are the Grand 
New Year’s Ball of Uncle Sam, the 
Poisoned Chalice, and the pursuit of @ 
pretty Ankle and a No. 2 Bootee ; besides 
forty comic cuts of all kinds, embodying 
the Satirical History of the month. The 
literary contents are the conclusion of 
the Windfall and the Widow, Charleg 
Dickens’s New Year's Story, besides 
numerous Sketches and numberless ton. 
mots, the exciting story of ‘‘ There’s q 
Man under the Bed,” &&., &e. Sold by 





637 Pearl Strest, N.Y. 


all newsdealers, 


. 























Jan~” 51867.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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DEGRAAF 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


BEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY, 








IMPROVED 


SEWING 
MACHINE ! 


$ 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL 


$9 


AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 


A New Way to Make Money-—Send 
50 cents for two Goiden Envelopes, sure to yi ~~ 


and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 








May 13,1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 

celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with | ,,¥Or the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 

CRIMPING attachment; is NOISELESs in - operation, gists, pe who wish to , cheaply and ex- 

sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, = 10 cta Rn 3) sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
rapidity, making 16 stitches to “9 AMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 


with pe ef 
each evolution 


the wheel. 


machine made. Warranted not to get out of orde 
for THREE YEARS. 


Machine Patented, and that has received a 


“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 


yards per minute.”—Frank Leshe’s. 


“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
ndependent. 


that a child can use it.”—WN. Y. I 


from ob- | 
“With single or double thread, it silently yet very | servation. HUNT & CO., , —-—h. 
rapidly makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”— tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


. Xe Tri 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any vart of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed, Agents wanted everywhere. Address ail orders 
to 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 


tf, Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 


It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other State Farms, and received the 
Fou Approval of Aut the principal Journals, and of 
those who have usED THEM. The oOnty Low Price 

PREMIUM. 


New York, 


Male and Female Agents wanted in 
every county and town in the United States, to sell one 
of the best articles ever invented. Business can be 
done indoors. $15 to $20 per day can be made onety 
Address GEORGE KUHN & CO., 480 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Beauty.—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, 





r 








THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 





SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
MacMillan, Club, and other styles, BROADWAY 478 
near Sroome street. 536-7 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, fo: 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 

er of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





“UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


MANGLES of all kinds 


out heat. 
J. WARD & CO., 


= 23 Cortlandt stre-t, New 


York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 





AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 


for ironing clothes with- 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


Official Drawing of August 18th, 1866, 


best in the world. NO. 23627 ..00.0000cAPOW..ceeee «++ $100,900 
Will do a week’s wash- _ = seeeseees Of ceseeeeees yee 
ing, fect in two 5 ZO. coccccece SF scocccece e | 
a eae No, 26394......... + © euetenenis 10,000 
The Wringer is the No. 16418 ecceee coos § ccccccccee 8,008 
strongest made. BO, BVO. ccccccces S secccecee ° 5,000 


5 Being the six capital prizes. 

Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 
300 per cont. Profit for Agents.—Three 


Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 








aa Something New. “Gs 


For Agents and Dealers to se'l, 20 Novel and Useful 


Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8S. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address FE. H. MARTLN, Hinsdale, N. H. 








**Pcychomancy.”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 





Boots, Shoes and Gaiters, at Hunt’s, 
No. 430 Bruadway. Largest, cheapest, and best assort- 
Also, made to 
order, at short notice. French boots and gaiters of 


ment of custom-made work in the city. 


Gan’s Paris make. tfo 


EAGLE GAS HEATING STOVE. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
° 


EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. C9., 


636 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


tfo 





BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY. 


SHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 534d Edition, 
25 cents. 


Mystery Explained, 15 cents. Joe Milier, Jr., Full of 


Fun, 10 cents. Everybody’s Friend, or the Universal 
Parior Tricks with Cards, 70 


Hand-Book, 25 cents. 
(ilustrations, 30 cents. Hand-Book of Natural Magic, 
380 cents. The Amateur’s Guide to Home Theatrical., 
25 cents. How To Do It, a Book for Everybody, 50 
cents. The Most Laughable Thing on Earth, 30 cents. 
Banjo without a Master, 50 cents. 


for Catalogue, and address Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York, tf 








PARLOR FIREWORKS. 

Snow Crystals in Fire; or, Fireworks for the Drawing- 
Room. A new amusement for Winter Evenings. Price 
25 cents a package. Send Orders to O. A. ROORBACH, 
122 Nassau street, New York. tf 





‘NO NAME FOR THEM, 


OR ORIENTAL MYSTERIES. Chemists are perpiexed 
by them, Manufacturers cannot produce them, Hot 
Water reveals them, then people wonder at them. 
Price 25 cents. Send Orders to 0. A. ROORBACH, 122 
Nassau street, New York. tf 








* Star Spangled Banner.”—Cheapest paper 
pubiished. A large eight page paper, full of rich, rare 
and racy reading, Songs, Sketches, illustrated Puzzies, 
Comic illustrations, etc., etc. The funniest paper 
printed. Oniy 50 cents a year. Specimens for six cents. 
Address STAR SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdaie, N. H. 





The Vanishing Picture Trick—25 cts. 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cents.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cents.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cents.—Court- 
ship Made Easy, 15 cents.—Housekeeper’s Own Buok, 
15 cents. —How to Buy, Tameand Keep Horses, 15 cents. 
—Knowlson’s Farrier, 15 cents._-Home Cook Book, 30 
cente.—Parlor Magician, 30 cents.—Parlor Theatrica)s, 
30 cents..—Parlor Pant»mimes, 25 cents.—500 Puzzies, 
80 cents.—Fireside Games, 30 cents.—Laws of Love, 30 
sentsa.—Love Oracle, 30 cents.—Comic Courtship, 30 
conts.—Great Fortune-Teller, 50 cents. W. C. WEMYSs, 
575 Broadway, New York City. 586-98 


Catarrh—Pain and Noises in the Head. 
NORTON’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRG, and mode 
of treatment, breaks up this terrible disease at its toun- 
tain head, removes at once pain in the temples, stop- 
pages of the head, offensive discharges, tainted breath, 
sore throat, and extinguishes this loathsome ma'ady in 
ail its torms forever, Send stamp for pampliet to 
GERRIT NORTON, Depot 11 Ann street. 





Ventriloquism Made Easy and Second Sight 


Either of the above 
will be sent by mail on receipt of the price. Send stamp 


certain success in love, marriage, etc., free vy mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,900 copies already sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 60 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 piotographs ot Female Beauties ior 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

580-88 C. SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 
SURE PILE CURE. 

DR. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
for the Radical Cure of Piles, Prolapsus, 
etc., without an operation or medicine, 
relieves the worst case in five minutes, and 
has never failed to eftect a permanent cure. 
[Send for circular. Sold by Druggists gener- 
ully. Discount to dealers. Agents wanted 
. everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of $4. 
J. B. ROMAINE, Manager, 575 Broadway, New York. 

o 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQU ARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 


- STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, — 


Fhotographic Albums 


The finest assortment in New York. K. & H. T. 
ANTHONY & CO., Manufacturers of Photographic ma- 
terials, 50i Broadway, New York. tfo 


NOW READY—THIRD EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 















ONLY ONE WEEE MORE 
BEFORE THE GRAND 


PRESENTATION FESTIVAL 


Will be Held at Cooper Institute, New York. 


THE ENTI"T RECEIPTS HAVE BEEN PLACED IN THE HANDS OF RESPONSIBLE USTEES, 
WHwu:... AFFAIR IS A GUARANTEED SUCCESS, AND THOSE WHO HAVE NOT PURCHASED 
TICKETS ARE REMINDED THAT THE TIME IS SHORT. ALL ORDERS 
WILL BE FILLED BY RETURN MAIL. 


THE 


Remember the Little Ones! 


THE 


DESTITUTE AND ORPHAN CHILDREN 


OF 





OUR 


COUNTRY’S DEFENDERS. 


Grand Charitable Fair and Presentation Festival 


IN AID OF THE 


Home and School for the Maintenance and Education of the 
Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors. 








AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


This Home anp ScHoon was chartered in the year 1862 for the objects above set forth. Applicants are received 
from all the States in the Union. Its sphere of usefulness is constantly increasing, the children pow numbering 
over 120; and daily are the requests for the shelter and care of equally deserving ones denied, solely for want of 
room to accommodate them. he old and unsuitable building (on fifty-cizghth street, New York), now occupied 
must be removed for the erection of such a Home as necessity demands; and this call is made upon the public 
with a firm belief that the patriotism and generosity of the American peopie will nobly respond to the wants of 
the little ones, and that a suitable edifice will be erected, through the means ot this Fair anc Festival, which shall 
stand, in the cause of humanity, as a fitting rebuke to the trite asseruon that ‘* Republics are ungrateful;” and 
which shall, in affording an asyium to our country’s children, also be an ornament among her institutions. 





We, the Officers and Managers of the “Home and School”’ for the Education and Maintenance of the Desti- 
tute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, earnestly solicit the sympathy and co-operation in our FAIR AND 
GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL of all who desire with us to see the “Home and School” enabled to 
receive and care for all needy ones who seek iis shelter and protection. 

Mrs. General Uysses 8. GRANT, President, Mrs. Hrrvey G. Law, Manager. 
Mrs. CHARLEs P. Day, Acting President. Mrs, J. J. VAN DALSEM, Manager, 
Mrs. Major-General J. ©. Fremont, Ist Vice-President. Mrs. W. GERMOND. 

Mrs. RoBERT ForsTER, 2d Vice-President. Mrs. JAME: GILLIES, 

Mrs. Joun 8. Voornres, Treasurer, Mrs, C. MATLLER. 

Mrs. Davip Hoyt, Secretary. Mrs, WM. MAILler. 

Mrs. Wriu1aM 8S. Hitiyer, Corresponding Secretary. Mrs. Henry BatsER. 








The following Card witl be appreciated by the public, as it receives the thanks of the Institntion. 
“* To the Managing Dir-ctors of the Festival : , 

“Sympathizing with your object, I take pleasure in tendering you, gratuitously, my professiona’ services Oi: 
| the occasion of your Festival. THEODOEE THOMAsS,”’ 





The FAIR OPENED on the 10th of December, and wil! continue two weeks, at the PUBLIC HALL, corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York. To be concluded by the 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 14. 


Onder the misical direction of THEODORE THOMAS, Esq., on which occasion a Committee will be chosen by 
the audience to award 


$100,000 IN PRESINTS, 


In such lawful manner as they may determine. For the Festiva‘ there will be issued 


200,000 Tickets at Sl each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to each Ticket-holder. 


LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE AWARDEID 









2 Present te Urelled States Greembachete. occ cscs cccccccscccccscccccccccccsssccccscccccscccccccescescce ss $l,000 

1 Splendid Country Residence in Westchester County, near Now York € ty...ee eee ceee cece eeeeeeeees 12,000 

1 Corner House and Lot, Avenue E, Jamaica, N. Y......00--ee ee eeee (abe tbwihonssidwiess 106dedises Ke 4,000 

1 House and Lot adjoining the above.....-c.csscesececcsercceeeescereteneeesssnseeesstenesee seeenens 3,000 

1 Honse and Lob in Brooklyn, N. V....0cccssccccccccccccvcccccccsseseccvevsscceseveseccccescccccceece 3,000 

1 Carriage, Horses, and Harness (Complete)..........ececcecrereeccreeereteeeneeseensteeeeeeeeeeeeees 2,500 

1 Grand Piano (Steimway’s)..........eseeceee ences pude ok (b0bet045b40454s 0d added OoNSe kEEhOdendS4e4008 1,500 

3 Lots in Harlem, city of New York, $1,500 cach. .......ccceeee cece cence reece eeeeeeserenenees 4,500 

1 Set of Diamonds (Ring, Ear-Rings and Pinl)........ceeeceeee cere ee ee eer n eee eeeeeeeceecteeeeeeeeenes i1,L00 

1 Paid-up Policy of Life Insurance for. .........ssseeeeceescececeeseeeseeeseneeensreesenesenenseeneee 5,000 

1 Ellie’s Patent Hot-Water Apparatus for Heating Dwellings... ......ceeeeeceeeeeceee 1,000 

1 Oil Painting of General U. 8. Grant........eccececeeeser ere ceereeareerseseererseseerseeesnseeaees 250 

15 Gents’ fine Gold Lever Watches, @ $200... 3.00 

15 Ladies’ fine Gold Lever Watches, @ $125....... er 1,875 

1 Elegant lst Premium “‘ Empire” Sewing Machine..........-.eeceeecseeeeeeeececeeeenereeecnenecnes 150 

20 Silver-plated Tea Set®, @ $75........0eccececccerccncnseeccece cece se sseecnseeeeeens sesereseeeeseeees 1,5 

109 Celebrated “ Empire ” Sewing Machines, now on eshibitiou at their Ware 18, 615 Brow lway. 7,500 

1,000 Copies (2 vols. each), being a complete Il!ustrated History of the War, by Mrs. Ann S. S.ephens...... 5,000 

250 Gold Pens, Pencils and Sleeve Buttons, @ $6.........cecceeeeeeeec eee eeweeeeee neces sete easeeeeeee 1,500 

600 Table and Tea-Spoons and Napkin Rings, @ $5.......-cccccceeccceee seeeecceceveceee seseeesueenes 2,500 

1,000 Call Bells and Plated Fruit Knives, @ $3.........-csccceecceceescneececeseeecsccessesseecsescuseuse 3,000, 
The balance to consist of the following articles, viz.: Musical Instruments, Parlor and Office Furniture, 
Writing-Cases, Ladies’ Work-Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid Gloves, Photographic Albums, Dreast Pins and 
Finger Rings, Gents’ Fob Chains, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera-Glasses, Black Wa nut Picture Frames, 
Gentlewen’s Fashionable Silk Hats, Ladies’ Newest Style Dress Hats, American Emblem Cards for Parlor 
Amusement, Engravings and Card Photographs of Distinguished Personages, Ladies’ and Gents’ R'ding- 

Whips, Buffalo Robes, Ladies’ Mink Furs, Gents’ Fur Collars and Gloves, &:., &c., amountiny to......... 24,225 

Making in the aggregate 200,000 Presents, Valued at........scececceeeereeees rcecsenes - $100,000 





THEODORE THOMAS, Bca., 


The talented Musicai Director, promises a most delightful treat in the Orchestral and Vocal Exercises for the occa- 





ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Dluastrations, 
And full of useful information. 
Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents 





NOW READY—SIXTH EDITION, 
Frank Leslie’s 


Comic Almanac 
With Eighty Illustrations. 


Thirty-Two Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 
Freak Leslie’s 
Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Dllustrations. 





| Full of useful information and pleasant reading for the 
ies. 


| Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents | 


the Empire Sewing Machine Company. of N 


gion, no less tnan forty performers being already engaged, and nothing will be spared to wake tnis the finest 
Musical Festival ever given in the United States. 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKITS. 


Orders may be sent direct to us, inclosing the money, from $1 to $25, in a registered letter at our risk, with 
stamp tor return postage. Larger amouuis should be sent in Dcafie or by Express, at the toliowing 


CLUS RATZS: 


6 Tickets to ome address... .. 6... cece ccc eceeceee $4 50 40 T . ts to one aditress 225 09 
10 Tickets to one address... .. 6. .eececeeeeeeereee 90 5 ne address 4350 
90 Tickets to one GCAreBs. . 2... 66. ceeeeecceerenee 17 50 | lu kels to one address 83 y) 
30 Tickets to one address. ..... 26.6.6 cece eeerenee 26 25 

Acidress al) orders and communications to 
THOMAS & CO.. Managing Directors; 


N. H. DAVIS, General Agent for the Home and School, J 
SPECIAL NOTICES: 
We take pleasure in acknowledging, on bebalf of the Home and School, the liberal donation of $500 mado by 


. 616 Broadway, New York 
Charitable Fair and Festival, and 


616 Broadway, New York. 


} 


Editors are invited to notice this to lend such aid as their sy 


benevolence eugcests. 
Contributions and Donations for the Fair will be received and gratefully acknowledged at our office, 616 


_— THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors. 
616 Broadway, New York. 


pathy and 


* 





" [Tax. 5, 1867. 

















Our Young Folks 





Because it always contains so many sdmirable Stories 
full of interest and good sense ; such musical Poems ; 
such a large variety of excellent reading of all kinds 
suitable for young folks, and of Rebuses, Charades, | 
Puzzles, etc., for evening entertainment. Besides, the 
illustrations are numerous and always attractive. 

Tenms: $2 a year; Single or Spesimen number, 20 
cents. TICKNOR & S, Publishers, Boston. 


. e 
Every Saturday 
Is constantly attractive with its rich variety of 
Sketches and Short Stories by the finest writere of 
Europe, its choice Poems, its Serial Tales by some of 
the most popular story-tellers now living, and its items | 
of Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


Terms: Single Number, 10 cents; $5 a year. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 


° — ————— 
‘NATIONAL REVOL 


| 














— 






MANUFACTURED BY THE 





National Arms Co., 


KENT AVE., COR. OF HEWES ST., BROOKLYN, 
E. D., NEW YORK. 





This now celebrated Revolver exceeds all others for 
compactness, effectiveness, durability, power anc safety 
in carrying. Is light (14 oz.), small (only 7 inches in 
length), with larger metallic cartridge (32-100th ball) 
than any Revolver made of same size and weight. For 
sale throughout the United States and Canada by the 
trade generally. Having dispensed with our New York 
Agency, all large orders should be sent direct to the | 
Armory, where they will be promptly executed. 

586-980 


NEW BOOKS, FINE PAPER, EXTRA BINDINGS. 
Woodward’s Architecture and 
Rural Art. 

176 Designs. $1.00 post-paid. 
WOODWARD'’S 

ye 

> Country Homes. 

150 Designs. $1.50 post-paid. 

MANUAL OF THE HOUSE. 126 Designs. $1.50 post- 

paid. GEO. E. 






& F. W. WOODWARD. 
37 Park Row, New York. 





MOT T’S CHEMICAL 


POMADE 


The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists. 





Latest Movelties in Gentlemen’s 
Silk Scarfs, Magic Scaris, Ristori Scarts and Ties, 
with a large assortment of Furnishing Goods for Gen- 
tlemen at Reduced Prices. JAMES PARRISH, 323 
Canal street, New York. 686-910 


Wright's Alconated Clycerin Tablet 


Imparts to the skin a clear, natural, youthful tint; 
restofes its color and beauty. Order of your Druggist, 
Oo 





Dyspepsia, : 
Rheumtism, 
Scrofu, 
Swellen Ginds, 

Eruptions of the Skin, 
Ail cured by taking baths ot mineral waters possessing 
certain chemical properties. Use Strumatic Salts 
pre} for bathing purposes from the Mineral Springs 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company. The 
chemical! properties of those Salts make them specifics 
for the cure of the above named diseases. No more 
swallowing of drugs and quacks. Use Strumatic Mineral 
Batbs. For sale at every respectable drug store. 

F79-890e0w. 


FOR 


USE 
DAVIS'S 
; PAIN-KILLER, 
WHEELER & WILSON’S| 








6265 Broadway, New York. © 





Depet for 
Sebring’s 
PARLOR BASE-BALL FIELD, 
424 Broadway, 
o ALFRED WOODHAM. 











THE METECRS AT WASHINCTON. 





A. J. AND W. H. 8. WATCHING THEIR FALLING STARS. 














Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 


SEWING MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE (©0., 
° 505 Broadway, New York, 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPH, 


Magnifying 500 Tres, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Tures of different powers tor $1. Address 
re) F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


=XOLIDAY GIFTS:: 
TIFFANY & CO., 
Nos. 550 & 552 BROADWAY. 


Diamonds and Rich Jewelry, Pocket and Timing 
Watches by Frodsham, Jurgensen, Tiffany & Co., Pear- 
don, Pathek and others. Sterling Silver for the table or 
ornamentation. Plated Wares by the most approved 
Foreign and Domestic Makers. Clocks, Figures, Vases, 
Candelabra, etc., in Marble and Bronze, the largest co!- 
lection in the World. Dressing, Cordial, Papeterie, 
Work and Glove Cases, in Rosewood, Buhl, Ebony, 
Silver-mounted, Inlaid, ete. Decorated Porcelain from 
Sevres, Dresden or Berlin, Viennese Jewel Caskets 
and Fancy Wares, in Gilt or Leather. Dress Fans, 
Riding Whips, and innumerable articles de juze. Orders 
answered promptly by Express to all parts of the 
World. 586-80 


“ LOBST--$500,000!” 


Is the title of the leading story, by Prof. Gzraxp 8. 
Proctor, in THE WrsTeRN WoRxLpD for Jan. 1., 1867— 
NOW READY. The opening chapters are thrillingly ex- 
citing, and the interest increases with the action of the 
narrative. 


“ LOST—$500,000 |” 











is bound to have an immense run. It will be con- | 


tinued through several numbers of THE WoRLD. 


** Shall I Succeed,”’ by Fannie Butler; ‘‘Smoked Out,”’ | 
“‘Nelly’s Dream,’’ by John | 


by O. H. Harpel, Esq. 


rpe 
Cooper Vail; *‘ A Fight in the Dark,’’ by R. Starbuck; | 


“‘ The Chinese Sphynx,’ Gems of Thought, Criticisms, | 


Editorials, Poetry, Wit and Humor, &c., make up the 
table of contents. The tales and sketches are appro- 
priately illustrated trom designs by Farny. 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


Is the new literary journal, just established, and is the 
only first-class literary paper in the West. Each num- 
ber is fresh, sparkling and original, appropriately 
illustrated and unsurpassed in interest as a family 
paper. Its premium list is unprecedented in liberality, 
and the inducements to subscribe are superior to those 
offered by any publication in the world. 

Terms: $4 per year, in advance. 

Those who desire to examine the paper before sub- 
scribing, should remit ten cents, in return for which 
they will receive a specimen number, and with it the 
magnificent premium list. There is a premium for 
every subscriber. Address 

THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 162 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


‘CET THE BEST.” 
WARD'S 








PAPER COLLARS 


For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 





ALL WANTING FARMS. 
GOOD FARM AND WELL-PROVED FRUIT LANDS. 


Beautiful and thriving settlement of VINELAND, thirty miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Population 
increased nine thousand people in four years. Good society, Schools, and Churches; 1,000 Orchards planted. 

ice, $35 per acre, payable in four years. Village Lots for business and manufacturers also forsale. Climate 

yulld—perfectly healthy—soil highly fertile. Improved Places also for Sale. Address 
CHAS. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Papers Containing information sentfree. From Report of Soon Roprnsoy, Agricultural Editor of the 7'ribune: 

* It is ome of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant farming 
Sue 


fat we know of this side of the Western prairies. 
os 


582-90 





NEW SEWING MACHINE. | 


THE AMERICAN Exastic STITOH SEWING MACHINE, with 
the very latest improvements, Patented August, 1966, 
ag each, Class 1, for Family use, with fixtures complete, 

15. Will do fine or coarse stitching on aLL KINDs of 
materials, from cambric to the THICKEST WINTER OVER- 
COAT OF LEATHER. Sews rapid, firm, and beautiful, is 
perfectly RELIABLE, simple in ita operation, and Easy to 
UNDERSTAND; is the VERY BEST machine for FAMILY 
UsE. Samples gewed and returned for examination when 
postage apcampanies them. Single machines selected with 
eave, adjusted for special work and forwarded securely 
packed in substantial wooden boxes, per express, to any 
part of the country, on receipt of price. Testimonials 
from PERSONS USING THEM for manufacturing and famil 
use on View at salesroom, Experienced Agents Wentelt 
Address all orders, AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
CO., 920 Broadway, New York. ° 


T. B. BYNNGR, 
Watches and Jewelry, Agenoy for the American Watch 
Also, every yariety of Swiss and English Watches, 189 
Broadway, New York, Trade price kists sent on appli- 
cation, 586-890 


Holiday Gifts! 
EALDENBERG & SON., 


Manufacturers of Genuine Meer- 
schaum Pipes, The best Meerschaum 
ata fair price. All goods warranted 
genuine. Monograms, Portraits, etc., etc., cut to order. 
Pipes repaired, Boiled, Mounted, etc. Send for Circu- 
lar, 4 & 6 John street, New York. tfo 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
Manufactory, corner of Niagaraand Maryland Streets, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
OVER 40,000 NOW IN USE. 


GHO. A. PRINCH & Co.'s 
Melodeons & Automatic Organs. 




















WITH MANUAL SUB BASS, 
CAN BE FOUND IN ALL 
THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC STORES 
Throughout the United States, Canada, and the British 
Provinces. No other musical instrument ever obtained 
the same popularity. 

We now manufacture over FORTY DIFFERENT 
STYLES of the MELODEON, ORGAN MELODEON, 
SCHOOL ORGAN, AUTOMATIC ORGAN, &c., and 
during the existence of our Manufactory have send 
forth a GREATER NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS 
than the whole of the other Manufactorics in the 
United States comvined! And we have the proud 
satisfaction of WE HAVE NEVER H AN 
INSTRUMENT FE NED from any imperfections 
or defic'ency in construction, 

Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, just issued, 
is sent free of postage to any applicant. Address 
orders or communications to 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
° GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


SKATES FOR THE MILLION. 





DEPOT FOR NEW YORK CLUB SKATES. 


A fine assortment of all desirable styles of English 
and American Skates for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, 
Youths and Children. ‘“ Woodham’s” Latest Kink, 
and Winan’s Patent Foot Shield. Depot for ‘‘ Sebring’s’ 
Parlor Base Ball Field. ALFRED WOODHAM, 42% 
Broadway, New York. Skates Ground and Repaired. 

o 


‘Phe Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 
In the world, with a delightful fragrance, is Wright's 
Alconated Glycerin Tablet. Order of your Druggist. o 








London-made Gollars. 


The Cavalier. 

The Cromwell. 

The Embroidered. 
The Guards, 

The London. 

The Milton. 

The Prince of Wales. 
The Patti. 

The Paris. 

The Reform. 

The Shakspeare. 
The Traveling. 





\ 
A beautiful variety of the above goods, elegant in 
style and perfect in manufacture, are now offered at 


Popular Prices 
BY 


UNION ADAMS, 
Wo. 637 Broadway. 








Delicate and Clear Complexion. 


By using Wright's Alconated Glycerin Tablet, with a 
delightful ce. Order of your Druggist. ° 





Tucker’s Celebrated Spring Bed, 
































_ Combining the several requirements of comfort, clean 
liness, durability and cheapness. For sale by the princi- 
al Furniture bate throughout the country. The 
rade supplied on application to 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 

59 John st., New York, or 117 & 119 Court st., Boston. 
The Ztna Sewing Machine 
possesses superior advantages over all other Machines 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 

surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
ts) anufacturers, 84 Bowery, N. Y. 


A Holida Presen If you 
want to make Jnuiten le ~ 1B toa 
gentleman who smokes, go to PoLLak 
& Son, Meerschaum Manufacturers, 
692 Broadway, near Fourth 8t., and 
get a genuine Pipe or Cigar Holder. 
Remember POLLAK & SON, 602 

roadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 587-580 

$30,000. Fora Fortune, and no Deception, ad- 

dress HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, Mass. 587-990 

———$—$——___} 2 a Ro ints 
For Chapped Hands 
An infallible, Re remedy and preventive, 


Wright’s Alcona Glycerin Tablet. Order of your 
Druggist. °o 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANU- 


FACTURING COMPANY'S 
SAPONIFIER. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP AND SAVE 
SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excelent 
and cheap Soap as this Saponifier. fn saving your 
waste grease, and using the same according to direc- 
tions around each box, you cbtain, with very little 
trouble and in a very short time, splendid Soap that 
will cost you’ two to five eents per pound, and if you 
buy the grease it will come only to six or seven cents 
per pound. 
For sale at all the principa? Grocers’. 


Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Eruptions of the 
Skin, Swollen Glands, 

&ec., &e. 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE 
AFFLICTED GENERALLY. 


Serofula is the cause of a great variety of diseases, the 
cure of which is certain by using the Strwmatic Salis 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsy vania 
Salt Mauufaciuring Company, and possess exactly 
the same virtues as the celebraed Kreusnach Springs 
(Prussia), whence on a yeurly average of eight thou- 
sand patients seeking relief from their different afffic- 
tions not one ever returns without a pe cure. For all 
the above diseases take Strwmatic Baths, which wil) 
cure you without fail. 

For sale at all the pea Druggiste’. 

H. EFFELSHEINER, Agent, 
tfo 66 Cedar Street. 











$100 to $250 per month, and all expenses paid. We 
want agents, male and female, everywhere, to whom we 
will pay the above salary, or give a large commission. 
Business entirely new, permanent and very desirable. For 
full particulars, eddress, with stamp, G. W. JACKSON 
& CO., 11 South street, Baltimore, Md. 585-880 


Agents Wanted.—$160 to $200 
month—to sell the IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE. Price $18. This machine 
will Stitch, Hem, Fell, Tuck, Quilt, Cord, Bind and Em- 
broider besutifully. Every machine warranted for 
five years. Send for descriptive circulars. Address 
J. L. SECOMB & CO., Post-office Box, No, 588, Detroit, 
Michigan. 586-90 
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